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HOTICE. 



Believing that a knowledge of the principles of Political Economy 
ought to fonn one of the departments in elementary education, we 
have, with the asnstance of a writer every way competent for the 
task, prepared the present treatise on the sul^ect. Political Economy, 
as a science reduced to exact principles, is not ordinarily connected 
with the less authorised definitions of social organisation. But in 
a school treatise, it is thought proper to depart from this technical 
distinction. When so much ignorance seems to previul on the nature 
of individual duties, and the very foundations of civil society are 
attempted to be undermined, it cannot but be important to instruct 
the young in things vital to the wellbeing of states. To present, in 
simple language, explanations on that hitherto neglected branch of . 
study — Social Economy — ^is therefore a leading object of the work now 
submitted to the educator. It will be observed, that by the plan of 
commencing with matter of moral and social concern, the principles 
of political economy come gradually and naturally before the pupil, 
and may be mastered without difficulty. 

W. & R. C. 

Edikbuboh, Ist March 1852. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



INTBODUCTORY — SOCIAL ORGANISATION. 

1. Man, in being placed upon the earth by his Divine 
Creator, has been invested with certain powers and dispositions 
which bear a relation to the quaUties of the external world, and 
appear as designed to enable him to live and thrive in this 
transient scene of being. 

2. His happiness, as far as that scene of existence is con- 
cerned, depends on the success with which he can adapt 
himself to each accidental circumstance as it arises, and the 
skill with which he applies himself to the improvement of those 
circumstances. He is not offered ready means of indulgence, 
but called upon to observe that, by a due degree of mental ana 
bodily exertion, he may supply mmself wim what will satisfy 
his wants and gratify his tastes. This is simply equivalent to 
an intimation from above, that he is designed to be an active 
BEING. He must work tiiat he may enjoy. Even the physical 
evils with which he is surrounded appear as part of the appointed 
means for sustaining the activity of the wonderful machine 
forming the human constitution. We struggle with difficulties, 
and good results from the struggle. 

3. Human society commenced without any science to guide it. 
Nevertheless, led merely by their wants and their inclinations, 
men have established^ various social arrangements and regu- 
lations in which they find a convenience and a benefit ; and at 
length out of the best of these a science of social and political 
economy has been formed. It cannot be pretended that all of 
these arrangements and regulations are perfect beyond improve- 

A 



2 SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

meut, but many of them have certainly the voice of experience 
in their favour. Totally new forms of social and political 
organisation have been sometimes proposed and have met with 
advocates; but they are usually lounded on some assumption 
which a true view of human nature does not justify. It is 
tolerably evident that we have here no safe ground to proceed 
upon but the actual qualities and dispositions of man, and that 
any social system in which these were overlooked or opposed 
would be a failure. 



THE FAMILY CIBCLE. 

4. The groundwork of social economy is in the family 
CIRCLE. It is a rule of human nature for the man and woman 
to associate themselves by maniage in a permanent union ; it is 
equally a rule for their children to hve with them in the enjoy- 
ment of protection and sustenance till the years of maturity. 
Thus a family is constituted, an association in which the best 
affections have scope, and which conduces beyond every other 
institution to the happiness of mankind. A family may expand 
in the course of generations to a clan or sept, or even to a con- 
siderable nation. Generally, we see a nation composed of a 
cluster of families, speaking one language, and having other 
pecuharities in common ; it is, as it were, an enlarg-ed family. 
We can in few instances trace a nation to its origin ; but we 
generally see it marked by certain features of body and mind, 
shewing it to be sprung from one common stock. 

5. The married Ufe is evidently productive of happiness, and 
tends to the good of society. It is therefore much more hkely 
to be the dictate of nature, or appointment of God, than any 
opposite arrangement. Among the lower animals, wherever 
the young are at once independent of the parent, there is no 
pairmg ; wherever the progeny are brought mto the world in a 
tender state, requiring the care of both parents, there the pair- 
ing arrangement exists, however temporary. The young of 
the human race are eminently delicate in infancy, and remain 
long in that state; there, accordingly, the marriage state is 
peculiarly called for, and there, we may be assured, the tendency 
to it has been planted by nature with peculiar care. 

6. As a direct consequence of the natural affections, human 
beings are deeply interested in the nurture, protection, and 

general wellbeing of their oflfepring. The rule of nature is, 
lat the parent has no selfishness towards a child. He works 
for it, suffers for it, and takes infinite trouble in guiding and 
instructing it, without any g^dge. As against all the rest of 
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the world, he is a rival and to some extent a self-seeker ; hut 
within the home circle no such feelings enter. A divine bene- 
volence and kindhness shine there, as if foreshadowing some 
better condition of humanity yet to come. The great happiness 
hence derived would mani^tly be lost to mankind if the 
mutual fidehty and attachment of parents were not fixed by 
some such arrangement as marriage. 

7. It is not more a dictate of nature that the man and the 
woman should form the httle community called a &milv, than 
that numbers of men and women should associate for the 
forming of more extensive societies, under the names of nations 
or states. Some animals are solitary in their habits, their 
whole needs being suppUed independently of each other ; others 
are gregarious, apparently for the mere pleasure of each other's 
company in feeding. By a like impulse, man is social; he 
both has an enjoyment in the society of his fellow-creatures, 
and, by association, can effect many good ends for his own 
advantage, which could not be attained otherwise. Individuals 
under perverted feelings have attempted to hve sohtarily ; but 
few have by such means rendered themselves happier, still less 
conduced in any degree to the benefit of their fellow-creatures. 

8. In all societies of human beings there are common pecu- 
liarities of character, and of habits of thought and feeling, by 
which their association is rendered more agreeable. There are, 
however, diversities of disposition, and inchnations to peculiar 
convictions, which have a tendency to separate mankind. It is 
everywhere admitted, that society only can exist if individuals 
will consent to exercise a certain forbearance and hberality 
towards their fellow -creatures, and to make certain sacrifices 
of their own pecuhar inchnations. Thus only can the requisite 
degree of harmony be attained.. 



INDIVIDUAL BIGHTS AND DUTIES. 

9. While God has given man the gift of hfe, he has also 
given him the capacity to support that hfe, provided he duly 
employs the means. This capacity for exertion, however, would 
be useless without hberty to use it. Accordingly, every human 
being, of whatever colour or country, has, by a law of nature, 
the property of his own person. He belongs to himself. In 
ordinary language, man is bom free. This freedom he is not 
at hberty to sefi or assign. Neither, in justice, can any one 
take away his personal freedom, so long as he conducts himself 
properly and does not injure his neighbours. A man may enter 
into a contract to serve another for a reasonable length of time. 
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for hire ; but in doing so he still retains the property of his 
own person, enjoys the fruits of his own industry, and no one 
is entitled to intrude on his domestic arrangements. In law, 
this degree of freedom is called civil liberty — that is to say, 
liberty secured by the laws and subject to the regulations of the 
civil government. 

10. In the formation of laws for the general good, all men 
are to be regarded as upon one level. The hfe of the youngest 
infant and the humblest beggar is ahke sacred with that of the 
strongest and the richest man. The smallest piece of property 
of a poor man is not less entitled to protection than the estate 
of the noble. All men are also entitled to freedom of personal 
movement, to freedom in the choice of an occupation, to freedom 
in the choice of amusement. That self-respect or self-love with 
which all for wise purposes are inspired, is likewise to be pro- 
tected equally in all men. These rights proceed upon an idea 
which instinctively rises within us, that we are all in one 
respect equal. Men, indeed, by reason of their very 4iverse 
endowments and opj3ortunities, naturally fall into grades, some 
attaining to a great influence over others. But this does not in 
the least interfere with that equahty of consideration which is 
due to the hfe, hberty, self-respect, and tangible possessions 
of all. 

11. Along with the rights which each individual enjoys in 
society, are imposed the duties he owes to it. He has, in the 
first place, the duty of providing for his own wants, and for 
the wants of his family, so that he and they may not become a 
burden upon others. Since, moreover, he enjoys protection from 
society under favour of its various laws and regulations, he is 
bound to respect, in his own practice, those laws and regula- 
tions. If he does not provide for himself and his own, while 
he is enjoying the rights which society respects in him, he is, 
in a manner, defrauding it. And were all, or even any con- 
siderable number to act in this manner, society could not any 
longer exist. So, also, if many persons, while expecting pro- 
tection from the laws, were to be continually infringing them, 
law and society itself would speedily come to an end. 

12. The idea of a perfect society supposes an assemblage of 
free citizens, each contributing his labours for the benefit of the 
whole, and receiving an appropriate remuneration, and each 
respecting those laws which have been ordained for the general 
benefit. In reaUty, no society is without feeble and sickly 

Eersons who, being unable to support themselves, have to bie 
eholden to their neighbours for support. It is a duty of the 
healthy and vigorous to assist these unfortunate persons, and 
this is ususdly done either by the charity of individuals or a 
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regulated system of relief. By such means, Providence seems to 
have arranged for the remedy of those diseases and infirmities 
which are inseparable from our mortal state, and it therefore 
can never be discreditable for the helpless to be thus succoured 
by their fellow-creatures. It is also to be admitted that indi- 
viduals, though both able and wilUng to provide for themselves, 
may temporarily be prevented from doing so, through various 
accidental causes not involving any misconduct of their own. 
In such cases, too, a brotherly help is due from man to man. 
We are, nevertheless, to bear luUy in view the grand 
PRINCIPLB, that a society is only eqidtably constituted, and 
only can be successfully conducted, when eacn works diUgently 
ana honestly for the general benefit, and Uves independently 
upon the remuneration which his industry or private resources 
afford him. 

13. The reasonableness of this view becomes apparent, when 
an individual takes into consideration that the others around 
him are only persons like himself, sent into the world to hve by 
labour ; and his idleness only can be indulged in by throwing 
additional labour upon them, or taking part of their gains, so 
as to diminish their fair share of the enjoyments of this Ufe. 
Idleness, therefore, cannot honestly be a rule of hfe with any 
one. Even to say that an opportunity of working cannot be 
found, is not always a good excuse; nor is society properly 
under any obUgation, beyond that of brotherly charity, to 
provide work for those who profess to be idle against their 
will ; for it is well known that occupation cannot be efiectively 
sought for except by the person desiring it for himself. 
Society is, therefore, entitled by all means consistent with 
humanity to discourage, and even to punish the idle. 

14. It appears equally reasonable to expect of every indi- 
vidual in society an observance of its leading monil rules and 
legal provisions. If it is better to Uve in a civilised than in a 
barbarous community, we are not entitled to the benefit unless 
we contribute our part to what makes a civilised state — namely, 
morahty and law ; we must help to support these conditions. 
Should we act otherwise, we are stealing from society one of its 
greatest benefits. It is exactly the same kind of delinquency as 
to hve idly upon the pubhc. As society is thus greatly injured, 
and might, ijf the evil were carried far, be entirely destroyed, it 
is entitled to punish misdemeanours and crimes with a view to 
their prevention. Some it endeavours to repress by means of 
the check resting in pubUc opinion ; for others it has to employ 
courts of justice, witn their apparatus of judges, jailers, houses 
of correction, and severities of various kinds. Its title to do all 
this has been acknowledged in every community since the 
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world began, and to support it in this title is the duty of every 
citizen in every free state. 

15. It may happen that certain laws are not in all respects 
either agreeable or suitable to advanced views of social poUcy. 
Nevertheless such laws, as well as all others, must be respected 
80 long as they remain unrepealed by constituted authorities : 
to break them by violence leads inevitably to disorder and 
pubUc loss. Even to hold the laws in disrespect is considered a 
mark of extreme ignorance ; for they are the bulwark of every 
man's right, as regards life, property, and privileges. When 
laws are deemed to be objectionable, the constitution prescribes 
peaceful and legal methods of discussing their demerits, and of 
repealing them by legislative enactment. 



CIVILISATION. 

16. It is shewn by history that nations advance from a bar- 
barous to a civilised state. The chief peculiarity of the barbarous 
st-ate is, that the lower passions of mankind have there greater 
scope, or are less under regulation; while the higher moral 
qualities of our nature are little developed, or have comparatively 
little play. In that state the woman is the slave instead of the 
companion of her husband ; the father has uncontrolled power 
over his child ; and, generally, the strong tyrannise over and 
rob the weak. From the consequent want of confidence be- 
tween men, there can be no great combinations for the general 
benefit ; in short., no institutions. In the state of civifisation 
all is reversed : the evil passions are curbed, and the moral 
feelings developed: woman takes her right place; the weak 
are protected : institutions for the general benefit flourish. 
Seeing that the savage can wander with unbounded freedom 
over his deserts, and that society imposes a certain check upon 
the inclinations of the individual, some have thought that the 
barbarous state is that in which there is greatest freedom : but 
the freedom which there exists is only a freedom to starve ; a 
freedom to tyrannise if we have the power; a freedom to commit 
crimes unpunished. It is only after civilisation has imposed 
and can maintain equal laws for all, that true freedom can exist. 

17. It has also been asserted that the barbarous state is 
natural, whUe that of civilisation is artificial : but the word 
artificial is here misused. The qualities which men shew in 
civilisation are as natural as those shewn in barbarism. Their 
going on to the forms of civilisation, to its institutions, and to 
a submission to its mild restraints, is purely a result of their 
inherent dispositions; and it might perhaps be shewn, that 
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thougli a primitive barbarism is natural, to remain in it is not 
80, but can only be the result of some external interference. 
As an illustration of this doctrine, one peculiarity of savage Ufe 
is extreme filthiness, both as to the dwelling and as to the 
person. Cleanhness comes with civilisation. Now no one 
would say that it is not a natural feeling which impels us to be 
cleanly. All that can properly be said as to the filthiness which 
prevails in the savage state is, that the natural inclination to 
cleanliness has not as yet manifested great activity : it hes, like 
an intellectual faculty in the infant, undeveloped. 

18. It is, however, a great mistake to suppose that savage 
life is free from what may be called artificial arrangements or 
conventionalities. Certain barbarous tribes bind a board on the 
head in infancy, in order to mould it into a flat shape. The 
Chinese, who are only half civilised, put a small iron shoe upon 
the feet of their female infants, in order that they may be 
clumped up into a small space. True civilisation presents no 
such gross interferences with the course of nature. 

19. It could also be easily shewn that — to use a common ex- 
pression — ^human nature only ^q\a fair play in a civiUsed state. 
The population of savage countries is always extremely small 
in proportion to the ground occupied — seldom, it is supposed, 
above one person to a square mile : this is in consequence oi 
the scarcity of food. Under favour of tillage, regular pastur- 
age, and the various arts of civilisation, a population is allowed 
to grow till there may be as many as 250 at an average upon 
every square mile occupied. In savage countries the term of 
human hfe is usuallv short, from the hardships encountered, 
and the difficulty or preserving the hves of infants and old 
people. As civilisation advances it is found that the average 
duration of life regularly increases : it has undergone a sensible 
improvement in Britain even during the last hundred years. 

20. In our own country, which is called civiUsed, there are 
many things which belong properly to a low state of society. 
Vast multitudes of the people are uneducated, and consequently 
as ignorant as savages : many others, through dissolute habits 
and positive crime, nave fallen into a miserable state. Some 
portions of the population in remote district-s remain in the 
primitive idle habits of their early forefathers, and enjoy scarcely 
any of the blessings of civilisation. Thus there are certain 
localities which may be said to be still harbourages of barbarism, 
though surrounded by all the appearances of the civilised state. 
It is to be hoped, however, that these partial evils are all 
remediable. 

21. A distinction is to be drawn between evils which exist in 
spite of civilisation and those partial and temporary inconve- 
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niences which rank among its consequences. For the former 
we may expect a remedy in the progress of civilisation itself ; 
the latter require a different treatment. In civilisation, pro- 
perty being greatly increased, there is consequently a great 
mcrease to the temptations of the poor. Constant improve- 
ments in mechanical arrangements and in modes of conducting 
business, at the same time tend to displace individuals from 
their positions, and to throw working-men temporarily out of 
bread. It is necessary, in order to counteract these unavoidable 
evils, that men should be enlightened as to the entire system 
of things in which they live, so that they may be able to dis- 
cover and adapt themselves to lines of exertion in which their 
skill and industry will be rewarded. It may be safely said, that 
even in the most high -strained system of competition there 
will be a place for every honest and industrious man, if it 
could be toxmd out : an improvement in the means of finding 
it out is one of the things which may be reasonably expected 
as civilisation advances. 



EQUALITY AND INEQUALITY — DISTINCTIONS OF BANE. 

22. It has been admitted that there is a natural equaUt}^ in 
men, to the effect that the life, Uberty, self-respect, and tangible 
possessions of all are alike entitled to respect. It is equally, 
however, an ordinance of nature ih&t men are bom with various 
quaUties and powers ; some strong, some weak ; some of clear 
and active intellect, others dull and sluggish ; some much more 
inclined to sober, industrious courses than others ; and so forth : 
the consequence of which is, that a great inequality rises 
among them, as far as prosperity, dignity, and power over 
others are concerned. Even if two persons naturally equal 
start together, and the one is educated and the other not, they 
will qmckly become unequal. Merely to possess knowledge 
where others are ignorant, is to possess a power over those 
other persons. 

23. These natural circumstances are the foundation of the 
grades and ranks which have existed in almost all communities 
raised above the savage state. 

24. Where an individual has shewn distinguished qualities, 
especially if these have been employed to any extent in the 
pubUc service, or for the benefit of mankind, it is the custom in 
most states that some mark or title of honour is conferred upon 
him. This being a pubUc acknowledgment of merit, and a 
tangible and readily appreciated thing, is naturally valued by 
the possessor, and serves as a stimulus to the ambition of others. 
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In some countries such external marks of honour are not con- 
ferred ; but the inclination to look with respect to such distinc- 
tions in the natives of other countries is not the less shewn by 
the people — proving how natural it is to confer marks of merit, 
and to venerate them. 
26. There is ^enemWy little disposition to condemn the 

Eractice of confemn^ honours and titles on meritorious citizens ; 
ut it is not at first sight so clear that such honours ought to be 
allowed to pass from the meritorious person who gained them, 
to a son who may perhaps be of opposite character: it has, 
nevertheless, been a practice of most nations to render such 
honours hereditary. When we look narrowly into human 
nature, we detect the feelings which may be presumed to have 
led to this practice. 

26. When a man approaches the term of his life, and thinks of 
the disposal of liis property, no one appears to have so good a 
claim to it as his chiluren : it seems right that they who are, 
as it were, to continue his being in a new portion of time, 
should likewise inherit every other thing that belonged to him. 
The feeling bein^ natural, all men sympathise with it, and 
accordingly sanction what it dictates. It is not easy to separate 
the titles which a man may have had conferred upon him 
from the tangible wealth he may have acquired : hence these 
are apt to be allowed also to descend to the next generation. 

27. Thus, it appears, arises Rank as independent of Merit. 
It has been often condemned as an absurdity, but we neverthe- 
less find that mankind in c'eneral are as much disposed to 
venerate a title in the secona as in the first possessor ; nay, as 
generations pass on, it becomes even more respected through 
time. A feeling so universal must be founded in some inherent 
tendencj^ of the mind ; and most probably it arises from the 
disposition to respect what is old. Men unconsciously ar^^e 
thus : This man, enjoying a title in the twentieth generation, 
has that which no existing human power could at once create or 
confer. The same argument is at the foundation of the respect 
for an ancient monarchy. There may be many persons capable 
of ruling, as &r as sagacity, integrity, and a philanthropic 
disposition are concerned ; but no one can at once confer upon 
himself this peculiar historical distinction. There being, accord- 
ingly, in matters of government, not merely a necessity for 
competent intellectual and moral gifts, which are far from being 
rare, but a need for some special quality which is very rare, so 
as to decide the general obedience towards some centre, royalty 
and aristocracy oecome institutions in most civilised countries. 
It is not here necessary to shew that they are indispensable 
to the government of mankind ; but that they are not purely 
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accidental and wholly irrational, as some have asserted, is, from 
the above considerationis, sufficiently evident. 



SOCIETY A COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 

28. The disinterested affection and the willingness to make 
sacrifices for each other, which are the characteristics of the 
family circle, do not follow men beyond it into the ordinary 
intercourse of the world : there each pursues his own course, 
reUes on his own efforts, and endeavours to accomplish his own 
objects. In doing so, all compete less or more with each other. 
Hence society at large is said to be formed on the competitive 
principle. It is much to the advantage of human nature that 
it should be so, since, were there not emulation among man- 
kind, and motives for individual exertion, many valuable 
services would fail to be performed. 

29. It does not follow, however, that in thus seeking his own 
happiness, and pursuing his own objects as regards the means 
of hvelihood and otherwise, each man is to trample down or 
injure his neighbour. Set a prize before a mob of untutored 
barbarians, ana they will tread each other down or tear each 
other's eyes out to get at it : but with civiUsed men it is 
understood, both as uie wisest and most moral arrangement, 
that in pursuing his own object in Ufe, whatever it be, no one 
is to injure his neighbour. In a barbarous state of society, 
one man can seldom advance himself without doing harm to 
another: hence the active and enterprising men among such 
people are generally robbers or pirates. But in civilised Ufe, 
the best paths to opulence and distinction are generally occupied 
by those who do good rather than evil to the rest of mankind. 

30. There are two ways in which an individual can aggran- 
dise himself : he may seize what his neighbours possess, or he 
may create possessions for himself. In a state of society where 
arms and personal strength alone are respected and obeyed, it 
is evident that the former of these must be the chief road to 
success. Accordingly, in rude and imperfect states of society, 
we find that man m various ways aggrandises himself at the 
expense of others : sometimes it is by conquest and rapine, the 
con(}uerors being robbers on a large scale ; sometimes it is by 
forcmg men to be slaves, or, in other words, compelling them 
by force to give up the fruit of their labour. 

31. In many Oriental nations it is still dangerous to appear 
rich, as the passions of some despotic tyrant may be excited 
to pillage the person who seems to be so. The Jews being 
deprived of all other inducements to exercise their abihties 
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during the ages of feudalism, became great gatherers of wealth. 
They kept their acquisitions genewdly secret, but the rude 
aristocracy of the age discovered them, and often extorted them 
with ^oss cruelty and injustice. Indeed, in the days of 
feudahsm and chivalry, it was held contemptible to advance 
by the arts of peace, as violence had the upper hand, and the 
feudal baron could appropriate to himself whatever the peaceful 
worker had acquired. 

32. If this were the manner in which emulation prompted 
men to advance in life and excel each other, it might truly be 
said, that it was an evil rather than a blessing : but it is quite 
otherwise when men's natures are purified, and their faculties 
developed by cultivation. In a state of civilisation, a man in 
advancing mmself, benefits his species. With few exceptions, 
every effort by which he can elevate himself, does service to 
his fellow-creatures. He does not become affluent by seizing 
on what other people have produced, but by himself producing. 

33. Thus, great inventors who have obtained distinguished 
fame, and have often made large fortunes, have been signal 
benefactors to their species: sucn as Watt, Hargraves, Ark- 
Wright, Stephenson, and others who have brought to perfection 
the steam-engine, the manufacturing machinery, and the rail- 
way system. Such, also, are the great authors and artists 
who have appeared from time to time : and not only those 
who are conspicuous and distinguished, but those who have 
humbly helped to carry out their projects, have benefited the 
rest of the world wmle seeking their own emolument and 
advancement. 

34. Even in a civihsed state of society there are still some 
who desire to advance themselves by doing harm instead of 
good to others : they attempt to enrich themselves, not by 
producing, but by seizing on what others have produced. In 
few and very rare instances such persons are successful, but in 
civilised hfe society is against them : they are denounced as 
criminals by the law. They pursue their occupation in fear 
and trembling", and generally lead a miserable life. 

36. Thus, it is seen that tiie emulation and ambition of man- 
kind may have the fullest scope without their doing injury to 
each other ; with the assurance, indeed, that the exertions of 
each are more likely to benefit than to injure his species. 
Thus, then, the domestic affections seem wisely implanted in 
the breast, in order that the weak and the dependent may 
receive support and care. Aggrandisement and emulation are 
imknown within the family circle, because there disinterested- 
ness and affection are the true sources of good. But with- 
out that circle^ and in the world at large, emulation and a 
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well-directed ambition seem wisely implanted in men for the 
welfare of society. 

36. Proper emulation and ambition, therefore, ought not to be 
suppressed ; every one should be left free to advance himself, 
whether to fortune or reputation, by skill and good deeds. 
But it is clear that the passion for advancement should be 
carefully regulated and checked, lest the aspirant make a mis- 
take, and try to rise by injuring instead of benefiting his fellow- 
creatures. Vanity and selfishness may sometimes mislead at 
the commencement. It is not impossible, indeed, to follow out 
profitably a career of injustice and wrong ; but independently of 
all higher motives of religion or morality, it is not wise to do so. 
The tendency of hi^h civilisation is always to make the interest 
of ev^ry man identical with the pubhc good ; and he who tries 
to serve his own ends by doing harm to his fellow-beings, will 
generally find the pubhc too strong for him. 

37. When pursuing their own objects of emulation, we 
perceive that men do not always act individually and alone : 
they unite together, and often act in concert. These unions 
are, however, totally different from the union of the family 
circle, which rests entirely on affection, attachment, and disin- 
terestedness. However men thus imited may respect each 
other's integrity and disinterestedness, their unions are made 
for mutual support and action — not that they may indulge in 
disinterested affection towards each other. This imion of efforts 
exercises great influence throughout society : it will be con- 
sidered in this book in two or three forms. First, as the foun- 
dation of government, and afterwards as a means of protection 
from oppression. And when it has served these ends, it will be 
found very prominent in many of the arrangements of civilised 
society, and essential to its interests. 



OBJECTIONS TO THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM CONSIDEBED. 

38. At different times, and in different countries, objections 
have been made to the principle of general competition and 
individual effort. It is said, that a system of tnis kmd is 
founded on the supposition that all men are sufficiently able by 
their mental and physical abiUties, and by the circumstances in 
which they are placed, to reaUse the means of a comfortable 
livehhood ; and that all are naturally animated with the wish 
to excel, the power of perseverance and self-denial^ and the 
disposition to conduct themselves correctly : whereas, m reaUty, 
many individuals are neither mentally nor physically able to 
compete ; many can never reach those happy circumstances in 
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which the means of a respectable liyelihood are to be obtained ; 
many are not animated with a desire to excel ; many do not 
naturally possess the power to persevere ; many cannot exercise 
forethought or self-denial ; ana many have such a proneness to 
evil courses, that they become objects of distrust, natred, and 
persecution : hence the extreme diversities of rank and wealth, 
the divisions into rich and poor, the dignified and the vile ; the 
criminal, ,the pauperised, the simken, and the abject classes, in 
whom hope is extinct; in short, that the present system of 
things is far too favourable to the wealthy, the skilful, and the 
fortunate ; while it is ruinous to the poor, the unskilful, and the 
unfortunate. 

39. Persons who make such objections, attempt to shew that 
a much better condition of society would be produced by doing 
away altogether with individutd emulation and competition, 
and estabUshing in their stead an associative system. This is to 
consist of a harmonious union of families, all working* togfether 
for the general good ; each individual throwing in his gains to 
a common stock, and receiving in return an equal share of the 
general earnings. By these and similar arrangements, it is 
expected that the evil and suffering, the envy, hatred, and 
malice that exist in the world, will disappear. 

40. It is a strong presumption, however, in favour of the 
competitive system, that it has existed since the origin of human 
"society ; that it sprung up at first, and still springs up, in new 
fields of enterprise spontaneously — that is, men betake them- 
selves to it as a thing of course ; needing no law, no force, no 
expression of general consent to make it begin ; and that in 
every country and in every age it has been understood and 
trusted. 

41. It is thus proved to have its basis in the mental consti- 
tution of man ; for everything false and unnatural is weak and 
temporary, while that alone which is true to the principles of 
human nature can prove univei*sal and permanent. 

42. We are endowed with ambition, emulation, the desire to 
improve our circumstances, and to engage in enterprises suitable 
to our individual tastes and capacities. We feel that whatever 
is our own is peculiarly precious to us, and has special claims 
on our care and protection. And it is easy to shew that this 
individualism is not selfishness ; that it is found in full force in 
the most generous of men ; and that even he who is constantly 
sacrificing all he is and has for the good of his fellow-creatures, 
has as keen a sense of the difference between what is his own 
and what is another's, as the most selfish and grasping. 

43. PoUtical economy has proved that these instincts are 
highly beneficial to the community as well as to the individual; 
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that they stimulate to the activity and industry which increase 
the general wealth, and supply motives for the defence and 
preservation of that which industry has realised ; and this, so 
far as we can judge, much more eliectually than would be the 
case if the interests were general instead of individual. 

44. On the other hand, the spectacle of a complete associative 
system, in which all individuality is lost ; in which husbands 
and wives abandon their rights ; m which children are brought 
up without knowing their parents ; and all live amicably on a 
common stock, has never been realised. And it may be fairly 
presumed, that a system so flagrantly in violation of the first 
principles of the human constitution could not subsist beyond a 
very short period of time. The idle and evil disposed would 
hve on the gains of the industrious; the crafty would overreach 
the imsuspicious ; and such gross violations of justice would 
awaken in the best of the commimity greater agitations than 
any which now attend competition. 

46. We conclude, therefore, that the evils which exist are 
not attributable to the social system as one of individuaUty and 
competition, but to the corrupt use and perversion of those 
individual instincts on which that system is founded. If there 
be anything wrong, therefore, we must seek a remedy in the 
moral improvement of the individual characters which compose 
the community, and not in overturning the structure of society 
for the purpose of trying; new and visionary schemes which 
may do mceuculable miscmef before their fallacy be detected. 

DIVISION OF MANKIND INTO NATIONS. 

46. States such as Britain, France, Austria, and Prussia, are 
of comparatively late origin : there is usually a considerable 
progress in civilisation before such states are rormed. We see 
that the original inhabitants of America, Africa, New Zealand, 
Borneo, and Madagascar, are divided into small communities, 
frequently at war with each other : it would be often difficult to 
distinguish between these small nations and large famiUes. The 
patriarchs, whose history is found in the Bible, were the heads 
of families, and at the same time the chief magistrates or kings 
of small nations : they governed paternally and through affec- 
tion. Sometimes two or more families united together, some- 
times they separated. Thus Abraham and Lot separated from 
each other, because ' the land was not able to bear them, that 
they might dwell together : for their substance was great, so 
that they could not dwell together. And there was a strife 
between the herdmen of Abram's cattle and the herdmen of 
Lot's cattle.' 
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47. This patriarchal or clan system of government has been 
seen in our own country down to a late period. The Highlanders 
were a set of clans or small nations : each clan had a peculiar 
surname — as Cameron, McGregor, and Macdonald. All who 
belonged to the same clan, and bore the same name, considered 
themselves as members of one familv, and the head or chief 
was regarded as a parent. The Rea Indians of America pay 
a fihal duty to their chiefs : their only notion of government 
is that of a family with a patriarch rulmg over it. Hence the 
Indians hving in the United States call the president their Great 
Father. The Indians of Canada called tne kings of Britain 
their Great Father, and on Queen Victorians accession they 
were greatly puzzled, iis they were not accustomed to give the 
title of ruler to a woman. 

48. If such tribes or clans knew the art of government, they 
would unite together and estabUsh a representative system, Uke 
that of Great Britain or the United States : but it is only by 
slow degrees that a people form themselves into free nations. 
When tribes are imited together so as to form empires, it is 
generally by conquest, not by mutual consent : thus great 
states were made by the conquests of Cyrus, Alexander, and 

'Tamerlane. The Roman Empire at one time comprehended 
almost the whole of the known world : but it was by conquest, 
not by the consent of the people, that it was kept together. 

49. Most of the European nations increased from small begin- 
nings, chiefly by conquest. The original possessions of the 
kings of France only extended to the small district roimd Paris 
which formed the provinces of Orleans, Isle of France, and 
Picardy. The other provinces which constitute the present 
kingdom of France were then divided into several inde- 
pendent states : these gradually came under the rule of one 
lamily. Nearly all the country, for instance, south of the 
river Loire, was obtained by conquest under Charles V., Charles 
VII., and Francis I. : other states were acquired by marriage 
and succession : Lorraine and other districts in the west were 
acquired so lately as the reign of Louis XV. One would natu- 
rally imagine, in hearing the French speak of tiieir country, 
that it had existed just as now it is from the beginning of the 
world : but in its present extent it is not a hundred years old, 
and its shape ana dimensions were frequently changed during 
the supremacy of Napoleon. 

60. Other continental nations arose in the same manner. The 
territory now called Spain was at one time under six independent 
kings. In the middle of the fifteenth century a great portion 
of uiem had become united into two large monarchies, Aragon 
and Castile : Ferdinand succeeded to me one, Isabella to the 
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other, and by their marriagfe the two became a compact king- 
dom. Some other provinces were afterwards acquired, and 
thus was formed the Spanish kingdom and nation. Sometimes 
states, after thus enlarging, have become reduced in size. Of 
this Spain is an illustration, for it now stands nearly alone, 
with only a few secondary colonies : but its monarchs in 
former times ruled the Austrian states, with Holland and Bel- 
gium, Naples, and a great part of America. Russia has made 
progress chiefly by conquest and subjugation. The ancestors 
of the emperors originally possessed only the small state round 
Moscow, not much larger than Holland: it makes but a mere 
point amid the present vast possessions of the empire. Austria 
grew in the same manner : the original possession of the 
emperor's ancestors was the small territory of Hapsburg, in 
Switzerland. The most remarkable instance, however, of the 
rapid rise of a country in modem times has been Prussia : it 
is now a gi*eat European power, with nearly twenty milUons of 
inhabitants. A hundred years ago, the ancestor of the king of 
Prussia was elector of Brandenburg, governing a state wkh 
about a million of inhabitants. 

61. A thousand years ago, the island of Great Britain was 
divided into twelve or fourteen different states : it was about 
nine himdred years after Christ that some of them were united 
into the kingdom of England. Ireland was joined to the 
English monarchy in the twelfth, and Wales in the thirteenth 
century. Down to the year 1707, Scotland was an independent 
kingdom. Though it was small, however, and its people 
poor, England made no regular attempt to seize it by con- 
quest after the thirteenth century. In the year 1706, 
commissioners or agents were appointed by each country to 
agree about tenns of union : a contract was completed and 
carried out, as if it had been agreed upon by two merchants 
going into partnership. In the same manner, when the British 
colonists 01 America declared their independence, the different 
states entered into a contract, by which they have ever since 
been united with each other under one general government. 

52. The union of nations into large states is a great advantage. 
It produces peace, and uniformity of language, of laws, and of 
customs : it unites a number oi people together in friendly 
efforts to improve each other's condition: it enables great 
pubUc works to be undertaken, and secures the services of the 
most eminent men for the public good. If Britain were divided 
into four or &ve countries, even if they were at peace, there 
would be constant rivalries and jealousies. If a very able poli- 
tician appeared in one of the provinces, his services would be 
confinea to his own government, and the others would not have 
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the advantage of them. Perhaps each state would levy duties 
on the goods of the others, and each would treat the natives of 
the rest of the island as foreigners. Such has heen the hane of 
Italy. 

53. To make such unions advant4ige6u8, however, they should 
be produced by choice and mutual agreement^ like the union* of 
England and Scotland. Unions created by conquest cr^te 
bitterness and hatred; and the inhabitants of the conquered 
country are scarcely ever admitted to the same privileg-es as their 
conquerors enjoy. Indeed the acquisition of territory only 
makes despotic governments more powerful, and enables them 
to be more tyrannical to all their subjects : while the enlarge- 
ment of free and constitutional states is thus an advantage to 
the world, the increase of despotic empires is often an evil. 

54. States sometimes possess colonies and dependencies, at a 
distance from the seat of government : it is often difficult to 
arrange how these ought to be ruled, and especially to decide 
whether they ought to have representative systems. The 
greatest dependency possessed by any nation in the world is 
British India. It is m a very peculiar condition. The natives 
do not desire to govern themselves, and could not do so if they 
had permission : they have always been accustomed to be 
governed by people of a different race. Before they came 
under the British rule they were subject to a number of intruding 
despots, who governed them with extreme cruelty and rapacity. 
They prefer the government of the British, because it is milder 
and more just. They know that if they lost it they would 
again fall mto the hands of cruel and rapacious masters, and 
tnus they earnestly desire that the British should rule them as 
they do, and do not wish to rule themselves. 

55. The other dependencies of Britain, however, called colo- 
nies, are of a totally different character. They are in general 
peopled bv inhabitants of this country, who have gone to improve 
their condition by cultivating fresh soils, and finding new out- 
lets for enterprise. The people who go to such places naturally 
wish to retain the privileges of their original countiy . At first, 
however, they go m small scattered bodies, sometimes spreaa 
over great tracts of country ; and they cannot meet, or in any 
other way transact the business of government. The parent 
state, in such circumstances, has generally the entire duty of 
governing them, and of protecting them from enemies: but 
when they grow populous and wealthy, they desire self-govern- 
ment. A wise state will generally make such an arrangement 
as will satisfy the colonists ; and if it do not, the colonists will 
probably separate themselves, and establish a government of 
their own. 
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INTERCOURSE OF NATIONS WITH EACH OTHER. 

66. Each state or nation, with its colonies or other depend- 
encies, if it have any, must in a great measure depend on its 
own strength for preservmg itself. In time of peace, there are 
few efforts by one nation to rob another, but m war all seize 
what they can. In barbarous countries there is Uttle and some- 
times no redress to be had from the law. Whoever is injured 
by his neighbour, generally gathers his friends about him and 
retaliates. Accorc&ng to a common proverb — might makes 
right, and the weak suffer. It is shewn elsewhere how civi- 
lisation, and the progress of law and justice, remove such 
defects, and put the weak in the same rank with the strong. 
But nations, m their conduct to each other, are still very nearly 
in the same position as individuals used to be in these dark 
ages : hence the frightful wars in which even the most civi- 
l£ed nations engage. 

67. The inb^itants of a country which has advanced in 
civilisation, find out the advantage and necessity of submitting 
to government : the government having the gAieral support, 
is stronger than in£viduals, and can make them obey its 
decrees. Independent nations, however, do not submit to any 
external authority. When they are small and feeble, they may 
be afraid perhaps of offending their more powerful neighbours. 
Even great and powerful nations may be afraid that, if they 
be insoient and oppressive, other nations may unite to resist 
them : but there is no positive authority to control disputes 
among nations, or to prevent them from having recourse to 
violence to carry out their objects. 

68. In the progress of civiUsation, a system called the law 
of nations, or mtemational law, has been devised ; and though 
there be no authority compeUing nations to submit to it, yet it 
has some influence over them, since they make enemies by 
infringing or overlooking it. For the purpose of reminding 
each other of this system, each considerable nation sends 
ambassadors to all other nations. By a general understand- 
ing, however deeply any two nations may hate each other, 
and whatever injuries they may desire to inflict one upon the 
other, an ambassador is as safe in the enemy's country as in 
his own imtil war actually breaks out, and then he is sent 
home. This is an advance in civihsation ; and it was difficult 
at first for the civilised European powers to get the others to 
consent to it. The Turks, before declaring war against a country, 
.used to commit its ambassador to prison. 
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59. There is a general understanding among the great 
nations of Europe, called the balance of power, which is sup- 
posed to tend towards peace. The nations which receive the 
name of the great powers of Europe are — Britain, France, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia. The way in which the balance 
of power really works, is through their jealousy of each other. 
If there were a chance of any two of them becoming united 
together, as England and Scotland became united, the others 
wi)uld become alarmed: they would be afraid lest the new 
united government should liecome too powerful, and would 
endeavour to prevent the union. The war of the Spanish 
succession, at the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
was caused by a fear that France and Spain would be imited 
under one king. This jealousy is very advantageous to the 
smaller states of Europe. If Austria or Russia were totally 
uncontrolled, it would seize on the smaller states one by one. 
But when one power thus endeavours to enlarge its empire, the 
others get alarmed at its growing strength : they remonstrate 
with it, and sometimes threaten war. Thus the balance of 
power has some effect in preserving the rights of the small 
states ; but it is a very imperfect influence. In spite of it, three 
of the European powers—Russia, Austria, and Prussia — shared 
Poland among them, and Austria keeps possession of the small 
Italian states. 

60. Thus we see that there are but very imperfect means of 
controlling governments when they perpetrate mjustice on each 
other ; and hence the extreme difficulty of putting a stop to the 
dreadful scourge of war. In a civilised country, if two owners 
of estates were to endeavour to settle a dispute by war, as their 
ancestors used to do, the government would stop them, and 
decide the dispute. Civilised nations are generally conscious of 
the miseries of war, and often restrain themselves from rushine' 
into it : but their feelings of animosity are sometimes excited 
by restless and designing men, and sometimes their governors 
wish to make war, to carry out their own ambitious projects. 
Thus, with all the civilisation of the nineteenth century, Europe 
is still apt at any moment to be overrun by armies, and to be 
occupied in the barbarous pursuit of war. 

61. Civilisation, nevertheless, tends to soften the horrors of 
war. The Red Indian of America only thinks how he can inflict 
the most dreadful misery on his enemies and all who are dear 
to them. He steals on a village at night, and murders all the 
women and children : if he is told that this is cowardly and 
brutal, he cannot understand how any one could hesitate to 
take such an opportunity of indulging in revenge. In civilised 
warfare, it is deemed infamous to slay women and children, or 
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any defenceless persons. The object of a hostile state, when 
attacking another, is rather to weaken its political power than 
to injure its people : hence, the chief attacks are made on 
armies and fortified places. It is considered disgraceful cruelty 
to attack and pillape villages, for it does much harm to the 
inhabitants, and Uttle good to the invaders : but if the invaders 
can march to the capital and seize upon the government, they 
obtain the greatest advantage over their enemy, without inflict- 
ing misery on the harmless inhabitants of the country. 

62. During late years, the governments of the various nations 
have shewn more readiness than they used to exhibit in helping 
each other to benefit their people. Formerly, states were 
inclined to pride themselves on any difficulty they could throw 
in the way of g-ood government among their neighbours : thus, 
they had a satisfaction in harbouring the criminals and debtors 
of other states. If there was any person in a position to create 
dissensions and distractions in a country, he was sure to be 
supported and aided by other states : thus, Britain was long 
kept in peril and anxiety by the countenance which the govern- 
ment 01 France gave to the descendants of the House of Stuart. 
In various shapes, however, the nations of Europe have been 
giving each other assistance, and have been laying the founda- 
tion of mutual dependence. 

63. Great Britain has done much to establish a friendly 
connection of the different states, by establishing free -trade. 
We shall see, under the head of commerce, that, although 
the other nations do not immediately respond to it, they are 
imder its influence. It will make many nations from which 
we purchase commodities averse to go to war with us, because 
a large portion of their inhabitants gain their subsistence by 
trading with us, and would be grievous losers, in case of war: 
they would also injure their commerce with us by going to 
war among themselves. The more, therefore, that our com- 
merce increases, the less will they be inclined to rush into war 
with each other. When they see the prosperity of this country, 
arising from its extended commerce, tney will probably discover 
the wisdom of adopting more liberal systems of trading among 
themselves. Thus, as nations advance in civilisation and be- 
come dependent on each other's ^ood-will, we may hope to see 
war die away, and peace become m the end uninterrupted. 



ORIGIN OP GOVERNMENT. 

64. It has been shewn how men, while in some respects 
equal, are in others unequal. It was remarked that some are 
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naturally muscular and robust, while others are' weak and 
sickly; some are energetic, while others are indolent: it is ' 
also true that some are self-willed and fond of ruling their 
neighbours, while others are docile and submissive, ft is in 
savage nature that these differences are most apparent, and at 
the same lime most hurtful. The progress of ci\nQisation has a 
tendency to smooth them, and at all events to turn them to 
good accoimt instead of evil. 

65. In sava£^e countries, the strong do almost what they like 
with the weak, who find that they must submit. A Turkish 
pacha, were he offended by a slave, might cut him down at 
once with his sabre : a hundred and fifty years ago, a High- 
land chief might have done the same to one of his humble 
followers. In the dark ages, a cruel feudal lord of Germany^ 
returning from the chase, and feeling cold, caused one of ms 
vassals to be slain and ripped up, that he might keep his feet 
warm in the reeking carcass : but if the greatest lord in Eng- 
land, on a cold day, were to seize a peasant's coat without ms 
consent, he would be Hable to be pimished. 

66. The greatest natural inequality probably occurs where 
pnersons are deformed or want some of the senses — such as 
sight, hearing, or speech. In all savage nations it is customary 
to leave such objects to be trampled on and cast aside by their 
stronger brethren ; in some, they are at once put to death : 
even m a country partly civilised, like China, this is a common 
practice. Now, in civilised communities, we not only protect 
such imfortunate beings, but we endeavour to raise them as 
nearly as possible to an equality with those whose faculties are 
entire : thus we have alphabets to teach the blind to read, and 
methods of intercourse for the deaf and dumb. So wonderfully 
have these defects been remedied, that in America there is a 
young woman, named Laura Bridgman, who is blind, and 
aeaf , and dumb, and who yet writes Tetters to her friends, and 
has been made to know what is going on in the world. 

67. In the progress of civilisation, the multitude of the weak 
are led by renection and conscientiousness to combine for the 
forming and supporting of regulations by which individual 
rights may be protected. They form, in short, laws, the object 
of which IS to assure to every man his personal safety, and the 
enjoyment of his property, whatever may be the amount of his 
strength or his intelligence. Strong and hardy men, and men 
of powerful though unregulated intellect, will for a long time 
be addicted to breaking tm-ough such regulations ; but in time 
the multitude, by combination, becomes too strong for them^ 
and succeeds in asserting the triumph of right over might. To 
£rame and execute laws, as well as for other useful ends, a 
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GOVERNMENT becomes necessary; that is to say, a power con- 
centrating the national will, and calculated to give it force and 
direction. 

68. It would be difficult to say whether, in an infant state, the 
forming of some species of rule, or the establishment of some rude 
form of law between man and man, goes first. As mutually 
essential to each other, they probably take their rise simultane- 
ously and by equal steps. It is scarcely possible to find on the 
face of the earth any recognisable nation or community which has 
not some mutual understanding as to individual rights, and some 
kind of government. The Bosjesmans, or Bushmen of South 
Afidca, are said to have scarcely any perceptible government ; 
but even amongst them there are men of note, whose influence 
only fails to attract attention, because the people are so extremely 
few and so widely scattered that they are seldom seen in any 
number at the same time. It was at one time thought that 
there was no kind of government among the natives of Aus- 
tralia : these, also, owing to the scantiness of food, were widely 
dispersed, and, in general, only seen in small parties. When 
they were afterwards seen in larger bodies, they were found to 
have chiefs. The American Inmans have their leaders ; and 
New Zealand — as large as Britain, but with a small number of 
inhabitants — had several kings. 

69. So imiversally is some kind of government or authority 
one of the earliest necessities of man, that we find those who 
set their face against the established laws and government of a 
place, generally have a kind of government of their own — such 
are bands of robbers, thieves, vagrants, and the like. The chief 
of a band of Italian banditti used to be, and sometimes still is, 
a person of great importance and authority, wearing generally 
a handsome uniform decked with goldlace and jewds. The 
mounted highwaymen of England, until they were put down 
by the strong hand of the law, had their commanders. The 
wandering gipsies used to have their king; and beggars in 
their wretched lodging-houses have some regulations, which 
each is bound to obey, for the general good, oir Walter Scott 
says — 

* Trust me, each state must have its policies, 
Kingdoms have edicts — cities have their charters ; 
Even the wild outlaw in his forest walk 
Keeps yet some touch of civil discipline ; 
For, not since Adam wore his verdant apron. 
Hath man with man in social union dwelt. 
But laws were made to draw that union closer.* 

70. The first movements of an infant state towards law and 
government may easily be supposed to be in this manner : — ^The 
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strcmg and brave are looked to as leaders in those warlike enter* 
prises in which rude nations are almost constantly engaged; 
the old and experienced are at the same time expected to give 
counsel. Inferior, yoimger, and less experienced men will yield 
these deference ana obemence, and expect in return the exertion 
of their authority for the prevention of mutual encroachment 
and injury in the tribe. There will be much selfishness and 
violence on all hands ; but the tendency always will be towards 
the better enforcement of right regulations, especially as popula- 
tion becomes more dense and settled. The hereditary principle 
is usually seen to have sway from an early period, but with 
modifications suitable to the necessities of the state : for example, 
in the ruder and more warlike days of the Scottish monarchy, 
an adult brother succeeded instead of an infant son. Monarchy 
generally takes its rise in simple chiefship, and such is its 
history m most European countries. We may, for instance, 
trace the origin of that of England to an Irish chief, Fergus, 
the son of Ere, who settled in Argyleshire in the sixth century, 
at the head of a band of his countrymen, and whose descend- 
ants afterwards gpradually possessed themselves of larger 
territories. 

71. Monarchies which take their rise in this rude and obscure 
manner, and which have subsisted for centuries, acquire a 
certain historical dignity, on which various absurd theories 
have been formed. A divine right was at one time thought to 
belong to them. In modem times, their long-standing can at 
the utmost be appreciated as a guarantee of their future stability 
and that of the institutions connected with them. It has been 
found possible to elect a suitable person as a monarch, and to 
support him in the fiill exercise of his authority, although he is 
devoid of all traditional pretensions. It must be admitted, 
however, that, other circumstances being equal, there may be 
an advantage for nations under this form of government, in 
their monarch being the representative of a fami^ which stands 
in this dignified historical relation towards the people. 

72. The rational idea of government, whatever external form 
it may assume, is, as already expressed, a concentration of the 
national will; and the onl^ admissible purpose it can have is, 
to provide for certain objects in which the public benefit is 
contemplatea. The national will must be concentrated, because 
directions and orders can only be rightly given by one, or a 
small number of persons. The benefit exclusively of the ruler 
or rulers cannot be contemplated, because that would be to 
sacrifice the many for the few. As all governments exist, and 
only can exist, by and through the general consent, it follows 
that they must aim at the public good, as the people can have 
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no other end in view in forming and supporting the govern- 
ment. The most important of all the purposes of government, 
is undoubtedly to insure the dv£ and impartial execution of the 
laws — those regulations which all feel to be necessary for the 
protection of tneir life, hberty, and possessions. Where this is 
done in a tolerably conscientious manner, even although there 
may be faults in other respects, a government is entitled to 
fiome degree of reverence from its subjects, and each of these 
ou^ht to feel that he has some interest in giving it his support, 
seemg that anything is better than that anarchy in whicn all 
law is lost sight of. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF GOVERNMENT. 

73. It is usual to say there are three kinds of government — 
Monarchy^ or the rule of one ; Ainstocracy, or the rule of a 
superior hereditary class-; and Democracy, or the rule of the 
people through representatives by election. Some states are 
wholly under one or other of these forms; others, such as 
Britain, are under a mixture of all three. There are also, in 
monarchies, several distinct varieties. Sometimes the rule is 
absolute ; that is, unchecked by any interference on the part of 
the people. In other instances, a monarchy is said to be con- 
stitutional ; that is, associated with other powers, established 
by law, and calculated to keep its authority m check. In point 
of fact, nevertheless, even the most absolute monarchies are 
obliged to yield a certain deference to pubhc opinion, as, hke 
every other kind of government, they only exist through the 
permission of the people, or some considerable portion oi them. 
The emperor of Kussia is the most powerful despot in the 
world, and his people reverence him more as a ^od than a 
man ; yet they have pecuHar customs and superstitions with 
which he could not meddle with safety, and more than one of 
his predecessors fell a victim to his plans for the improvement 
of tne Russian people. Austria is always considered a despotic 
government ; but from long usage, the acts of the emperor nave 
had to go through tedious and minute forms, which often put a 
check on his proceedings. The old kings of France were very 
despotic ; but it was a practice with them to get their decrees 
registered by a legal oody, called the Parliament of Paris, 
before they were put in execution, and sometimes this parha^ 
ment refused to register them. 

74. The theory of a' pure democracy or republic is, that the 
people shall, at convement times, by imiversal suffrage, elect 
representatives, by whom the laws shall be framed, and an 
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officer who shall be responsible for their execution. The United 
States of America form an example of a very pure republic, 
which has now subsisted for upwards of two generations with 
advanta^ to the people. 

76. The principles of government, forming the science of 
Pditics, cannot be considered as sufficiently determined to allow 
of our laying down any regular system : we can at the utmost 
indicate a few circumstances, which are usually seen in the 
relation of cause and effect in this department of national 
economy. 

76. It is seen, for instance, that it is on the whole beneficial, 
that the government, whatever be its form or historical basis, 
should enjoy the good-will and support of a large majority of 
the people. Where this is the case, the government may go 
on smoothly and easily ; and it will consequently be disposed 
to treat opposition with mildness. In contrary circumstances, 
being animated by the same principle of self-preservation as an 
individual, it will probably act with severity against all who 
openly assail it, or challenge its measures. Owing to this 
principle, Austria, under the nearly absolute government of the 
amiable emperor, Francis II., was practically more free than 
France under the Republic of 1848; the latter government 
having been formed in accordance with the wishes of only a 
small minority of the people, and being consequently conducted 
with great difficulty. 

77. In short, all ^vemments which feel themselves unsafe, 
are harsh and suspicious. No government is so mild as that 
which has nothing to fear. The mildness of the British govern- 
ment is less owin^ to its form than its confidence in the good 
sense of the people. It admits of great personal liberty, with 
liberty of public discussion, because it knows that this freedom of 
action and speech will not be abused — that, in all circumstances, 
the law will be respected. It is impossible to conceive a state 
of things more rationd than this — a mm but temperate govern- 
ment, a people knowing their rights and duties, out abstaining 
from violence, and rectifying abuses only through means 
authorised by the constitution. 

78. By a rule deeply founded in human nature, one extreme 
in poUtical action is apt to produce unother of an opposite kind. 
If, from whatever cause, a strong curb have for a considerable 
time been imposed on the people, they will be apt, when oppor- 
tunity arrives, to break beyond all ordinary bounds. This was 
exemplified by the French at the Revolution of 1792, when the 
old despotic monarchy sunk amidst a scene of tumult imex- 
ampled, and was foflowed by several years of democratic 
violence. If, on the other hand, a state shall have been for 
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some time exposed to the evils of anarchy, or the absence of a 
firm and stable government, it will by and by be found ready 
to give up almost every popular and just privilege into me 
hands of a despot, merely for the sake of restoring that order 
without which industry cannot look forward to its harvest, nor 
property of any kind be considered as safe. From this cause it 
IS that the hopes of patriotic reformers have been so often dis- 
^ appointed. If the reckless advocates of change should, from 
any chance, gain the ascendancy, it will only be temporary : a 
return to rigorous despotism may be confidently anticipated, 
and ' the last estate of that people will be worse than the first.' 

79. It appears to be one of the essentials of good govern- 
ment, that the people should not be simk in io^norance and the 
vices naturally connected with it. A totally unenlightened 
community, hke the people of Persia, can only have a despot 
over them, whom they will permit to act towards individuals 
according to his own will and pleasure. A people, on the con- 
trary, emightened and moral as most European nations are, 
demands that its government be enlightened and moral also ; 
and the government must be so, in order to secure public appro- 
bation. It is above all things necessary for a country, under a 
system more or less democratic, that the people should be weU 
^ucated ; because they cannot otherwise be expected to perform 
their political duties in a proper manner. We find that in 
America, education has taken the form of a political necessity. 
It might be considered equally so in some European countries, 
with a view to governmental changes which must sooner or 
later take place. 

80. A certain degree of training in the conduct of public 
affiiirs appears to be also necessary on the part of the people, 
in order ttat any democratic kind of government may be well 
managed. Where a tolerably intelhgent people have been 
hitherto accustomed to take no part in pubuc matters, but to 
see everything done for them by officials under a central 
authority, as is the case of many of the European states, their 
being suddenly invested with the privileges oi a representative 
system is calculated to do them little good, because they are 
utterly devoid of knowledge and practical skill in political 
concerns, and have no habit of attending to them. Justice-of- 
peace tribunals, commissions of police, town -councils, trusts 
for the management of roads, are so many nurseries for political 
afiairs with us, which are wanting in !f'rance and Germany ; 
consequently, when political privileges are extended to the mass 
of the people in these countries, they are imable to use them 
discreetly. It follows that sudden transitions from a despotic 
centralised government to one of a democratic character^ are not 
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likely to be happy in their results. The establishment of a 
repuolic in the British colonies of America is no exception to 
the rule; for these colonies had been accustomed to conduct 
their own afiairs under representatives of the English sovereign, 
and had to make little change in the fabric of their government 
when they set up a Congress and President. 

81. The sudden and violent change of government usually 
called a Revolution, occurs in certain circumstances which render 
it unavoidable, and when it may even be desirable. Most 
Englishmen rejoice in that breach of the succession which took 
place in 1688, when James II., having violated the laws of the 
coimtry, was virtually deposed, and ms nephew chosen in his 
place. When we also look to the oppressed condition of the 
French people under the old monarchy, we cannot wonder at 
the changes which took place at the close of the eighteenth 
century. In America, the people naturally look back to their 
revolution with pride and self-congratulation, as it has unques- 
tionably been to them the source of many blessings. Never- 
theless, all the more respectable men concerned in those aiiairs 
would rather have avoided them if it had been possible, knowing 
well that much evil and suffering must be the unmediate conse- 
quence. It is easy to see how a revolution must operate in this 
manner. It unavoidably unsettles the political habits of the 
people. Fear of further change paralyses industry and com- 
merce. The working-people are thrown out of employment ; 
and, having no reserved ninds to fall back upon, are instantly 
plunged in misery, and become a source of fresh danger. The 
worst is, that, disappointed in their expectations of improve- 
ment, and harassed by suffering and apprehension, the people 
often become disposea to purchase tranquillity at the price of 
their entire liberty, and will submit to the first man who seems 
capable of gathering up the fallen reins of power. It is there- 
fore well for a peopte, when they can effect needful reforms and 
improvements m tneir government, without resorting to violent 
or extreme measures. 

82. Politics being not yet in the condition of a science, it is 
not surprising that carefully-formed plans of government, and 
even tnose in which good working examples are followed, 
do not always succeed : there seem to be conditions to good 
government which theory does not reach, and which are 
beyond the immediate control of the political sage. It cannot 
be shewn, for instance, that there is any approach to a true 
theory in the British government, though it is unexampled in 
its e£Kcacy to preserve order and produce happiness. It might 
even be possible to shew that it is essentially self-contradictory, 
and that it consists of things which are not what they seem. 
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It has a sovereign invested with a veto in law-making which 
it might be dangerous to exercise : it has a House of Lords 
assumedly supenor to the House of Commons, and which 
never resists for any long time the wishes of a decided majority 
in that lower assembly : its House of Commons is professedly 
democratical, and yet is composed mainly of the aristocracy. 
It becomes evident that such a system only works well by 
reason of a general feeling of mutual forbearance, and a venera- 
tion which only time can create in favour of any institutions. 
Of course, in applying the plan in a new country, these impor- 
tant elements woiud be wanting, and a good result would be 
utterly problematical. When these things are considered, it 
will be readily understood how men and nations differ so much 
in their opinions as to which is tiie best kind or form of 
government. 

83. It fully appears from history, that there is a progress 
in political affairs, though hable to interruptions from various 
causes. As morality and intelligence advance in a state, there 
is evidently a tendency to limit monarchical and extend repre- 
sentative authority. Government becomes less selfish, and the 
general interest is at least professedly consulted. It must of 
course depend on many accidents whether this progress is to go 
on smoothly or not; but one thing is very evident, that we 
have no instance on record of such a progress being rapid. It 
is also very certain, that there will be no pubUc virtue under a 
representative system, without a basis of private virtue in the 
citizens : the latter must perform their auty as electors in a 
pure spirit of regard for the general good, before they can 
expect their representatives to act in the same spirit. 

84. It cannot be sufficiently impressed on all men, that they 
have a duty in this Ufe towards the stat€. The indifference on 
this subject, in which many indulge, is culpable. Some talk of 
political rights without ever thinking of the correlative^ political 
duties, under faulty forms of government, it is right that 
every man should, as far as possible, exert his judgment in 
considering possible improvements, and endeavouring to effect 
these in a peaceful manner. Where a sufirage is to be given, 
it is his duty to study how it may be done in the best manner, 
and upon no account to fail in voting one way or another. 



LAWS AND NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

85. Almost every people who have made any progress in 
civilisation have among tnem inveterate customs or institutions, 
which act more or less in checking the arbitrary and licentious 
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powers of rulers. Thus^ we have many of the Eastern nations 
oivided into castes, which have from time immemorial exercised 
peculiarprivileges, with which it would be dangerous to inter- 
fere, wherever there is more than two ranks — that of the 
governor and the governed — there must be people with different 
kinds of privileges and powers. Even slavery, which among 
civilised men is odious and criminal, sometimes served as a 
protection to the poorest and the weakest classes, since their 
masters found it their interest to protect them against some of 
the worst kinds of oppression. 

86. This custom, along with others, which have suited in 
some measure people deeply sunk in barbarism, have wisely 
been discarded by all civilised nations actuated by principles of 
morality and rehgion. But there are other customs, arising 
even in barbarous times, which, instead of being rejected, have 
been fostered and improved, and by skilful management have 
become the boasts of modem civilisation. It will be very 
interesting to trace some of these, now forming the most 
important depaii;ments in our own excellent constitution, and 
to observe l)ow much better the barbarous custom, gradually 
improved and adapted to the wants of civilisation, has served its 
purpose, than the mgenious systems prepared by philosophers. 

87. One of the most important sets of customs which every 
state gradually forms, is a body of laws. Even though ex- 
tremely imperfect and unjust, as the laws of most barbarous 
countnes are, they are some protection to the people from the 
arbitrary will of tyrants. Let us suppose that a poor peasant 
has offended a great prince. If there is no law in the land, the 
prince takes vengeance into his own hands, and does what he 
likes ; but if custom has estabUshed a particular court for 
dealing with such questions, the peasant is naturally brought 
before it. Perhaps his powerful enemy may overawe or bribe 
the judge, and the peasant may be unjustly treated ; but still 
his chance of justice is far better than if he were left in the 
hands of an oppressor. When there is a system of laws, it is 
less troublesome for judges and other official persons to follow 
them by rote than to infringe them ; and there is hence pro- 
tection in the mere indolence of human nature. 

88. In most nations, the laws have grown up gradually — so 
gradually, that it is seldom possible to trace their origin. In 
some countries, there have been at times great le^slators— as 
Solon in Athens, Lycurgus in Sparta, and Alfred in England. 
Common fame has generally attributed to them the complete 
creation of codes and systems of law ; but in reality thev only 
enlarged and improved the laws as they found them. It used 
to be said in thelloman histories, that that great people, being 
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destitute of laws, sent ambassadors to learn and bring avet 
tiiose of Greece. A very ancient collection of laws, called 
the Twelve Tables, was pointed out as the fruit of their exer- 
tions; but the whole story is now known to be a fiction. The 
celebrated laws of Rome grew up slowly. About 600 years 
after Christ, they were so extensive and cumbrous, that it was 
said a collection of them would form twelve camel-loads. In the 
days when there was no printing, it would be nearly impossible 
for many people to be fully acquainted with such laws: the 
great emperor Justinian, therefore, caused a body of learned men 
to arrange and abbreviate them, so that they assumed a more 
accessible shape. 

89. It is thus important to keep in view, how almost all 
systems of law arise out of long and inveterate custom. The 
importance of this will be seen when the constitutional protec- 
tions of Britain are more especially considered. When we turn 
to the history of Europe auring the middle, or, as they are 
sometimes called, the dark ages, we shall see more distmctly 
than ever how law had its origin in custom. The celebrated 
feudal system, or feudal law, arose out of the necessary disposal 
of the land conquered by the northern barbarians from the 
Roman citizens and colonists. The leader who overran a large 
territory, rewarded his followers by giving them portions of it. 
He did not, however, desire to let them be entirely indepen- 
dent ; and by certain forms of homa^, they acknowledged him 
as their superior ; and so, when their children succeeded to the 
soil, they held it under his representatives. 

90. llie whole system of law affecting landed property in 
Europe grew by practice out of this arrangement : even in 
the British Empire, the feudal rules are still followed, though 
their warlike spirit is gone. Most of the continental nations 
when they improved in civilisation, imbibed at the same 
time the old Roman law, and mixed it with the feudal. 
England alone had a separate law, arising entirely out of her 
own peculiar customs. When the French Revolution destroyed 
aristocratic privileges, the people of that country desired to 
sweep away the feudal law. Napoleon proceeded to arrange a 
code to smt the altered times, l^erhaps the estabHshmeut of 
this code was the most complete and sudden change ever made 
in the laws of a great nation ; but it was not so extensive as it 
mi^ht seem, since it was founded mainly on the Roman law, 
which had been for centuries more or less in use in France. 

91. We see in such instances how a system of law arises out 
of inveterate custom : it may be modified, or put in the right 
direction by legislators, but it is not easily superseded. It 
becomes of great importance that all men who have influence 
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amonr a people should amend and improYe what is old, instead 
of rashly abolishing it, and trusting' to theoretic novelties. The 
constitutional provisions for the protection of freedom in this 
country, may oe cited as an instance of the great importance of 
having such things early ingrained in our national habits and 
customs. The French have passed repeated laws in favour of 
freedom, liberty, and equality, and yet every one who gets the 
upper hand there becomes a tvrant: there seems to be no 
other way of preserving order. The new laws made for freedom 
are not iaentified with the constant habits and everyday customs 
of the people, and thus they are easily upset. 

92. For instance, among all the pompous decrees which 
they have passed in favour of hberty, the French have never 
yet adopted so simple an expedient as the habeas corpus, 
which has long existed in this country. Its name does not 
explain its nature, being merely the first and second words 
of the Latin document in which it used to be expressed. 
The nature of habeas corpus is this : if any one is seized or 
imprisoned, he may demand that within a short time he shall 
be brought before a public couii;, and either be released or found 
guilty of some crime for which he deserves to be punished. 
This is obviously a great protection from arbitrary imprison- 
ments. If such a practice had been followed in Russia and 
Austria, we should not hear, as We do, of the horrible dun- 
geons in which people are immured for many years without 
even knowing why. 

93. Many other valuable institutions have thus come down 
to us from ancient custom. Such is the coroner's inquest, by 
which, whenever a dead body is found with any marks of 
violence, an investi^tion is immediately made into the circum- 
stances. Trial by jiiry, so important a protection to the people 
in criminal cases, gradually grew up m very ancient times. 
However it may have arisen, it has been for hundreds of jrears 
a ^eat protection, to innocence. France, and other nations, 
seeing how well it served us, have tried to import it, but not 
being mixed up with the daily habits of the people, it has not 
thriven with them. 

94. Among the useful institutions which custom has created 
among many nations, is the rise of bodies of men with distinct 
privileges and functions, making a species of separate govern- 
ment, as it were, within the chief government, and so, hy pre- 
venting it from being too strom?, serving as a protection to 
the people. In the dark ages of history, this was in a ^eat 
measure a feature of the ecdesiastical power : we see it also in 
the privileges of cities and towns. Municipalities, as they were 
called, grew up under the Romans, and spread over all Europe : 
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in these, the people who traded and followed other peaceftd 
pursuits congregated. The ferocious nobles, who could have 
oppressed them singly, dared not meddle witli them when thus 
umted. 

95. Finding how very valuable these privileges were, the 
burgesses or citizens used every means to increase them. As 
their cities grew large and rich, they had separate governments 
of their own, built fortifications, and levied troops. Their 
leaders became a kind of nobility ; and in one or two, such as 
Venice and Genoa, the chief- magistrate was nearly as ^eat as 
a king. A certain number of these towns — consisting originally 
of Hamburg, Lubec, and Bremen — ^united themselves together, 
and formed the Hanseatic or Mercantile League. This powerful 
body not only protected its own commerce in distant seas, but 
carried on successful wars against kings and states. On the 
Hhine, and other navigable rivers, the neighbouring feudal 
lords had built strong castles, to enable them to levy tribute on 
the trading vessels passing by them: these were destroyed 
by the merchant cities, who thus relieved the world of a band 
of rapacious robbers. 

96. The municipal corporations of this country, fortunately, 
did not require to be so important or powerful : some of them, 
however, had privileges which became a very useful protection 
in less civihsea times. Thus, it is still a privilege of the city of 
London, that the sovereign must ask leave of the lord-mayor 
before passing Temple-bar, or sending an armed force within 
it. At the present day, this is merely an amusing relic of old 
customs; but in the reign of King Charles I., it served to 
protect the House of Commons when it sought refuge in the 
city, Charles II. and his brother, in their efforts to become 
despotic, were conscious of the importance of these privileges, 
and made every effort to abolish them. 

97. Independent municipal corporations, thus placed in the 
various provincial towns, form an important element in civil 
society : they conduct the pubhc business at no cost to the 
nation, and each forms a point around which men rally in 
defence of law and order. In this manner, they act as a pro- 
tection against any sudden revolution. In France, where all 
authority is directly delegated from the central government, 
there is no such safeguard against revolutionary violence. 
When the central government at Paris is overthrown, as it 
has frequently been, the whole country is revolutionised. 
Our free municipal corporations, pursuing their independent 
course in terms of the laws of their constitution, are therefore 
a v^uable inheritance. 

98. But by far the most important gifts which nationif 
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inherit from ancient custom, are the forms of govermnent which 
give them security and freeaom — such as the system of our own 
parUament. This body was not made or brought into existence 
after any theoretical model. It arose gradually and uncon- 
sciously. Its powers or privileges were never much noticed 
until they were found in mveterate practice. There are many 
disputes about the origin of the parliament. Some say it was 
originally a great council of the elders of the people, met to 
consider on the best method of government. Others have 
said that it was only the assemma^e of the feudal vas»Eds 
of the king; met to do homage to hun. and supply him with 
money. But whether its origin was. oi a free or of a servile 
character, it has contrived, hj gradual improvements from age 
to age, to become the best legislative system in the world. 

99.- It is a very different Dody now from what it was even 
when we become first distinctly acquainted with it in history. 
It was not then divided into two Houses ; and the Commons, 
who are now virtually, though not nominally, more important 
than the Lords, were humble and obseqmous. It aid not 
venture to pass acts of parUament, but only sometimes peti- 
tioned the king to redress grievances. The kings themselves 
and their statesmen often scolded and insulted parhaments. 
They did not require to be assembled every year, as they are 
now ; and those who proposed bold measures were sometimes 
punished. 

100. By degrees, however, this body formed itself into an 
independent and powerful legislature; and that so gradually, 
that all its privileges appeared as if they had existed from time 
immemorial whenever they were attacked. The power over 
the purse is said to have been the chief means of influence. The 
kings were in the habit of appealing to their parhaments when 
they required money, especially for conductmg their foreign 
wars, iand the parUament took the opportunity to strengthen 
their privileges, and demand the redress of grievances. The 
mere redress of grievances graduaUy became general legislation. 
Of old, the king issued ordinances or laws. When the Conmions 
were appUed to for money, they would desire him to issue a 
certain law, which they thought beneficial, as a condition of 
obtaining it ; and it came at hist to be so much the practice for 
the laws to be passed with the advice of parUament, that all 
those not so passed were considered iUegal. 

101. So strong is the adherence to ancient forms, that our 
present acts of parUament stiU profess to be passed by the 
sovereign, with tne advice and consent of parUament, although 
we all Know that the royal assent is a mere form and cere- 
mony. The manner in. which the parUament thus gradually 

c 
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brought the legislatiye power into its own hands, is exceedingly 
curious and instructive. When they asked for any particular, 
law to be passed, it was afterwards drawn up by government 
officers, and sometimes was different from what the parliament 
wanted : they therefore invented the plan of putting it in words 
of their own before they sent it to the monarch for his consent. 
Hence, what is called a Bill in parhament contains the precise 
words which are to be passed into an act. 

102. In various other ways, the House of Commons gradually 
acquired a supreme control in the government of the country, 
without appearing to depart from its original subordinate charac- 
ter. It is considered necessary to have an army in this country, 
and that it should be under the command of the sovereign. 
Military bodies require to be under very strict discipUne, and 
in a manner to be directed by a despotic power. This power 
is given to the sovereign by what is called the Mutiny Act. 
But the Mutiny Act is only granted from year to year. If 
parliament were to omit passing it, every soldier would be like 
an ordinary citizen. He coulcf not be compelled to obey his 
officer, and any officer attempting to punish him, would be 
liable to be prosecuted by him. Thus, to pass the Mutiny Act, 
it becomes necessary to assemble parliament annually. 

103. Another circumstance has tended to create the same 
necessity. The expenditure of the government on the army, 
navy, and other parts of the pubhc service, is very large — 
far larger than that of any other country. As has been said 
already, the granting money, or voting supplies, was an old 
privilege of parhament. It came to be considered pecuhar to 
the House of Commons, as the representatives of the people, 
who had to pay. Gradually, the House adopted the practice of 
asking what the money was wanted for, and how it was used. 
From this, it was only a farther step to take the whole control 
of the expenditure into its hands, by voting so much for this 
purpose and so much for that. This operation parhament goes 
through every year. If it were not assembled, therefore, were 
would be no means of meeting the expenditure for government 
purposes throughout the country. It is thus the interest of the 
ministers of the sovereign, and of all public officers, that 
parhament should be annually assembled. 

104. A large body of men, Uke the House of Commons, 
cannot conduct what is called the executive part of a govern- 
ment, generally embracing afiairs that must be speedily accom- 
plished, and are often best done by one person. It wisely leaves 
these functions to the sovereign and her ministers ; and thus 
we can transact state business in this country as rapidly as in 
the purest despotism. But the ministers of the crown are 
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rigidly responsible to parliament, and any dishonesty or tyranny 
on their part would at once be severely punished. No ministry 
can subsist without having a majority of the House of Com- 
mons in its favour. Down to the humblest official departments, 
the influence of the House of Commons is felt; and were a tax- 
gatherer or a petty judge to do any wrong, and a member of 
parliament to make inquiry regarding it, the ministers of the 
crown would require to dismiss him if they could not prove 
that he was innocent. 

105. We thus see that the most valuable of our constitutional 
j)rivileges have been acquired for us, not suddenly and by revolu- 
tion, but by carefully preserving and improving old customs. 
From this we learn the value ot patient and calm consideration 
of all matters connected with constitutions and governments. 
The most valuable privileges have been accomplished for us, not 
by sudden attempts at penection, but by careful adjustment and 
amendment of old institutions. There are few things more 
unlike than the British constitution 'of the present day and the 
same constitution in the sixteenth century. Yet the one has 
grown out of the other, and has taught the world a lasting 
lesson, how much may be done by a patient and enlightened 
people to better their condition, without revolution and 
convulsion. 
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106. The express function of government is to preserve the 
public peace, to secure the inviolabiHty of the laws, and to 
conduct the intercourse of the state with foreign powers. The 
extent to which any government should go beyond these limits 
is a matter of dispute. Some hold that government should 
regulate the wages of labour, find work for the unemployed, 
fix the prices of commodities, support the poor, and interfere 
in various other ways with private rights and duties. 

107. A Uttle consideration will shew that government cannot 
interfere with private rights and duties, without incurring 
serious wrong, and damaging society. Besides, to whatever 
extent a government finds work ana the means of subsistence 
for the people, it must correspondingly draw on the people for 
the outlays to which it is put. A government cannot make 
money out of nothing : it must necessarily draw its revenue 
from taxation ; and it would be imfair to tax one portion of the 
people to employ and feed another. 

108. It has been already shewn, that society is founded on a 
principle of individual exertion and responsibility ; that such is 
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accordant with the faculties and feelings of our nature ; and 
that any interference with that principle cannot but prove 
injurious. 

109. Any attempt, therefore, on the part of ffovermnent to 
take on itself the burden of thinking and acting tor indiyiduals, 
would be not only a vexatious, but useless usurpation. The 
best conceived governments are composed of only a certain 
number of functionaries at the head of afiairs, and they cannot 
be expected to know private wants, or to be able to provide for 
them so well as the parties immediately concerned. 

110. As a matter of absolute necessity, each man, able-bodied 
and intelligent, is invested with the great privilege of thinkinsf 
and acting for himself. He must provide for himself food, 
and, in a country Uke this, he must also {)rovide lodging and 
raiment, otherwise he will cease to Hve. If he have a wile and 
children, there is added the necessity of providing in the same 
manner for them. To this he is urged by his natural affection, 
just as when he is alone he is urged by personal necessity. It 
is true that these motives do not always act with sufficient 
strength, or in the right direction. There are instances where 
men have starved rather than work : there are still more 
instances where they have allowed their families to starve. 
The method of dealing with these instances will be mentioned 
afterwards. It is enough in the meantime to notice, that they 
are comparatively very few. 

111. It is observed, that as men advance in civiUsation, they 
acquire new wants : they wish to have more commodious houses, 
more comfortable raiment and furniture, and more dehcate and 
nutritious food. Those who desire these things, exert them- 
selves to procure them, and this exertion does double work, 
by tempting other people to create them. Farther still, the 
domestic affections we have already discussed, urge on men to 
provide the offepring who are to follow them with the hke 
comforts and advanta^'es; thus, the amount of all things 
available to the use of mankind at large is increased by the 
desires and affections of individuals. 

1 12. It may be said, that people sometimes abuse these things, 
and turn the produce of industry and civilisation to bad ends : 
this may be true, but doubtless the good far preponderates over 
the evil. If we wish to see the condition in which we would 
have been without these improvements, we can do so by 
examining the state of savage nations, as it will be found 
described in books of travels. In the end, civilisation almost 
always turns its gifts to good account. Man is, at all events, 
gifted with the means of doing so, and if he fail, the blame is 
his own. 
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113. For these yariouB consideratioiis, it is an established 
principle, that governments ought not to interfere with private 
exertion, as regards honest labour. Nor, for the same reasons, 
ought government to attempt to enjoin the manner in which 
labour should be executed, or to fix what wages should be paid 
by employers. 

114. A notable instance of the folly of attempting to organise 
labour occurred in Paris, shortly after the Revolution of 1848. 
A quantity of uniforms were wanted, and 1600 journeymen 
tailors were employed by government to make them. Instead 
of wages according to the ability exerted, all were to receive an 
equal share of the value of the work. It was first ascertained 
at what price a merchant -tailor, employing workmen under 
him, would have provided the uniforms, and a sum equal to 
this was to be divided among the workmen : thus, it will be 
observed, not only were they to have the wages of the labourer, 
but the profits of the employer, from which they had great 
expectations. But they looked much disconcerted when the 
work was done, and the money divided among them, for it 
came to less than the worst worWan among them would have 
got in ordinary employment. They had, in fact, been lazy 
at the work, and the reason was very obvious. If any one 
of them exerted himself, he got no benefit by his exertion, 
unless the whole 1600 exerted themselves precisely to the 
same extent : if one of them stitched attentively, never stop- 
ping to chat or smoke, and sat late, so that he did a shilling's 
worth more work than his neighbours, instead of taking 
that shilling home to gladden his mmily, it was divided amon^ 
the whole 1600. It may easily be supposed that, in such 
circumstances, the men would not exert themselves. 

116. It will be seen from this example, that any attempt 
to interfere with the ordinary opeiiations of labour is only 
productive of bad effects; that, in fact, there are matters 
which it is not only unnecessarv for government to regulate, 
but which it is mischievous for a government to interfere 
with. 

116. In former times, various efforts were made by legisla- 
tion to benefit the working* -classes, which were round not 
merely useless, but often mischievous. Statutes were passed 
for r^fulating their wages ; but so little were these intended 
for their benefit, that they were evidently for the advantage of 
the employers, by whom th^ were passed. They professed 
to fix the just remuneration of the labourer ; but fixed it accord- 
ing to their own notions of what it should be, not his : in fact, 
the poor working-man was then essentially a slave. It would 
seem that wherever he is much regulated by government, 
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thoTigli the regulation should profess to be for his benefit, that 
it has a tinge of slavery in it, 

117. There were at one time other plans for helping the 
working -classes which looked more plausible. People were 
cbmpel&d to use clotli of British fabric, that they might be 
employed; but when a trade was thus codled, it generally 
tempted so many to join it, that it became a very poor one. 
Another set of laws were passed for the protection of native 
industry, by prohibiting the importation of articles made in 
other countries. We shall see, under the head of Commerce, 
that such attempts, instead of enriching, impoverish countries ; 
and that the true way to commercial w^th, is to let all make 
the best bargains they can. It seemed greatly to the advantage 
of the cutler, that every one was bound to buy his knives — ^ne 
might charge what pnce he pleased for them ; but then, when 
he went to buy things, he paid more for them than he would 
have done, because nis neighbours had the same monopoly. 
So all paid dear, and were losers ; or if articles so protected 
were very cheap, which was sometimes the case, the temptation 
of the monopoly had drawn an excessive number to its manu- 
facture. Altogether, the workmen of Britain never gained any- 
thing by protection, but have lost much, and are well rid of it. 

118. In conclusion, the following may be stated as things 
which government cannot accompush, or advantageously at- 
tempt : — It cannot provide for the subsistence of the people at 
large; for the extent of the remuneration which workers 
should receive for their labour, or the extent to which th^ 
should work for the wages they obtain ; for the extent to which 
commodities of any kind — such as food, clothing, &c. should 
be produced, the manner in which they should be sold, or the 
price that should be paid for them : generally speaking, govern- 
ment should not interfere with trade. 

119. With regard to those matters which a ruling authority 
can advantageously enforce, by legislation, one of the most 
important is, making a due provision for the poor. 

120. The manner in which the poor are to be treated has 
engaged much serious consideration in all ages. Nothing is 
more proper than to be kind and charitable ; but indiscriminate 
charity is found to be exceedingly injurious. Giving alms 
to every one who wants money, is to encourage haoits of 
improvidence. Human nature follows its laws, and we must 
calculate that, of those who can obtain money without working, 
very few will work. The person whose mdiscriminate and 
lavish charity has had this effect, will find that, in spending 
his money, he has done harm instead of good. He has not 
made the receivers better off, unless he has given them more 
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than the wages of honest industry; and frpm industrious 
members of society, they have become idle, and probably 
vicious. 

121. In consequence of imperfect habits of self-reliance^ 
arising from defective education, unforeseen misfortunes, bodily 
infirmities, and other evils which afflict society, it happens that 
there is a number of poor requiring commiseration and assist- 
ance. Private parties have not the opportunity of inquiring 
into the condition of these poor, or the means of reheving them ; 
and, as we have lust seen, they might do harm by inmscrimi- 
nate and thoughtless relief. It has, therefore, been found neces- 
sary to institute laws by which charity is administered under 
public authority, out of rates generally exigible from property- 
Such are the poor-laws. It nas always been found, nowever, 
extremely difficult to adjust these laws, so that they do not 
cause considerable mischief; and indeed it has been said, that 
some systems have done more harm than good. If every able- 
bodied man had nothing to do but say he could not get work, 
and was forthwith to receive a salary from the parish, then 
there would be a bribe to every man to abandon labour, and 
become a pauper : nay, indiscriminate relief to the aged and 
infirm is not unattended by evils. A public provision for 
orphan children even has the effect of making parents forget 
their own Suty to provide for them. 

122. When able-bodied men become paupers, an expedient 
called the Labour-test, has been used towards them in England : 
they obtain relief oiJy on the condition of working. To pre- 
vent them from pre^rrin^ the parish work to that whicn is 
going on elsewhere, Ihe relief they receive does not amount to 
the rate of ordinary wages ; they must also keep within doors, 
obeying certain regulations ; and life in the workhouse is made 
in many particulars rather disagreeable than pleasant to them. 
The consequence is, that those who really desire work, find it as 
fast as the^ can, and cease to be a burden to the parish : hence 
tiiere is acmeved the twofold blessing — ^that they oecome at the 
same time independent, and better off. 

123. It will be dangerous to ^ve the means of support even 
to the aged and decrepit unconditionally. Most people have it 
more or less in their power to make provision against old age 
and decrepitude, and if it be rendered totally unnecessary for 
them to do so, the inducement to prudence and forethought is 
removed. It is exceedingly gratifying to see children who 
have been successful in life providing* for their parents; but 
if the pubhc systematically make the provision, they will 
not be mduced to exert themselves in that direction. But 
there are still more serious objections in the frauds to which 
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charitableL fund3 are liable. If every old labourer and woman 
of the working- classes were entitled, without more ado, to 
demand a ffood comfortable income from the parish, none of 
them would ever provide anything" for their ola age ; but still 
farther, they would be apt to pretend that they were decrepit 
when they were not, and to draw allowances from two or 
three parishes. In point of fact, deceptions of this kind have 
been exceedingly common. 

124. It always, at first sight, appears to be a harsh thing, to 
deprive paupers of the comfort and happiness of hving inde- 
pendently, and just as they please. In England, it has been 
found necessary, even with the aged and infirm, to separate 
them from their families, and bring them together in a lar^e 
establishment, where they are restrained from indulging m 
liquor or other luxuries, have wholesome but plain food, and 
re<juire to conform to certain household regulations. If it be 
painful to contemplate this, look, on the other hand, at the 
multitudes of humble homes throughout the land where the 
aged and infirm hve in happy independence on their own 
savings, or the contributions of their grateful children. If the 
workhouse were abolished, and paupers hved as they pleased, 
all these people, instead of their inducements to live in mdepend- 
ence, would have inducements to become paupers. They would 
thus not only create E great expenditure, to be met by the 
industrious and meritorious part of the community, but would 
themselves become degraded. 

125. The poor-laws are thus seen to be administered with 
great difficulty ; and it is, therefore, the duty of government to 
make every reasonable effort to encourage such habits of self- 
dependence as will obviate, as far as possible, the necessity of 
depending on pubUc charity. On this account, government 
gives encouragement to savings-banks, friendly and benefit 
societies, and the like. For instance, the depositors in savings- 
banks are allowed to invest their money in the pubhc funds, 
and obtain for it a quarter per cent, more than other fund- 
holders. The investments in savings-banks in this country 
amount to nearly L.30,000,000 ; and even this slight aid from 
the government of one quarter of a per cent, annually on their 
deposits, costs the nation about L.80,000. 

126. We may learn two things from this fact: the first 
is, the great wealth of the working -classes when they are 
taken as a whole ; the second is, how impossible it would be 
for any national tribute to make up their incomes, if their own 
industry and activity should fail. When even this little boon 
of a mere quarter per cent., given to the depositor in a savings- 
bank, costs the nation L.80,000, what would it cost to invite 
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the whole of the working -classes to live at the national ex- 
pense? — ^the probabihty is, that it would cost about eight or 
ten times as much as our already enormous revenue ; and that, 
in feet, though all the wealth of the rich were confiscated, it 
would be quite inadequate to the end. 

127. This, and other considerations, teach us that it is not 
proper for a state to comply with every project that appears to 
be loimded on benevolence and Uberality. People obtain cheaply 
a reputation for philanthropy, by saying the government ought 
to do this, and the government ought to do that ; but it is not 
remembered how enormous the cost must be, presuming it to 
be otherwise desirable. One unquestionable duty of the 
government is, to protect honest, hard-working, prudent people 
m receiving the rewards of their industry. And such is done 
by laws and courts of justice. 

128. It is further the duty of government, or of the law 
which it supports, to remove all impediments to the self- 
improvement of the people and the bettering^ of their condition. 
Every one should te able to vindicate his legal rights, as 
regards person or property, at a small cost ; and there ought to 
be no obstacle to making bargains respecting the disposal of 
labour or of the commodities oftrade. 

129. Taxation by the state should press as lightly and equally 
as possible. A convenient source of taxation is m articles of 
indulgence not actually required as necessaries of life — such as 
malt and spirituous liquors. Those who use these articles, tax 
themselves. It is now, however, a boast of this country, that 
no absolute necessaries are taxed. For bread, butcher-meat, and 
clothing, nothing beyond the price is paid. It is to be regretted, 
that in consequence of the disinclination to pay direct taxes, 
the state should find it necessary to impose a tax on tea, sugar, 
and cofiee, the use of which improve the habits of the people. 

180. One of the things which a government can do, is to 
insure the proper elementary education of the people. This is 
60 very important an arrangement, that it is treated of at length 
elsewnere. Besides promoting education, government may 
properly encourage the estabhshment of hbraries, museums, 
botanical gardens, and pleasure-grounds, for they are of 
considerable use in civilism^ the people: whether granted by 
the benevolence of rich individuals or by the state, they are 
always a welcome gift. They serve to withdraw the people 
from dissipation and vice; they are the means of healthy 
recreation ; they are instructive, and help out education by the 
contemplation of physical objects. The working-man has 
no opportunity of crossing mountains, to see examples of the 
geological structure of the globe, and therefore the fossils in a 
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museum are infinitely valuable to him, as practical examples of 
what he has been reading*. The animals in the Old Red Sand- 
stone, the monstrous fragments of bone, give him ideas of the 
former state of the worla which he could never be taus^ht by 
mere words. At the same time, the use of such costly and 
remarkable articles has a tendency to make the people contented 
with themselves, since it seems to give them a share in the 
possessions and an interest in the pursuits of the rich. 

Xdl. Another thing in which the government may engage, is 
to promote sanitary arrangements in towns. It is in crowded 
ana dirty towns that the most terrible diseases— plague, cholera, 
and typhus fever — arise. It has been proved beyond dispute, 
that by the enforcement of regulations for preserving cleanliness, 
they may be very much mitigated in their effects, if not entirely 
stopped. It is surely not unreasonable, that for the protection of 
those who fear such scourges, the reckless should be compelled 
to conform to some restrictions, which in the end are beneficial 
even to themselves. People are punished for driving carriages 
recklessly in crowded thoroughfares; and it seems reasonable 
that they should be punished for accumulating filth recklessly 
in similar places, since the same deadly consequences ensue. 

132. Scientific inventions sometimes render it necessary to do 
by pubUc means what individuals previously did for themselves. 
When only candles and lamps were used, each man undertook 
the lighting of his own house, and could do it best ; now that ^aa 
is generally introduced, it is more expedient that the lighting 
of thousands of houses should be under the same management : 
it is generally done by joint-stock companies, who make a profit 
by it. It will be necessary, however, that such a company 
should not have everything its own way, otherwise it would 
take an unreasonable prom, and levy a heavy tax on the 
community; It may be thought that competition would 
protect them. Where an article can be supplied just as it is 
wanted, competition is all-powerful; but a reason why the 
supply of gas should be tmder general management is — 
because one manufactory of gas and one set of pipes will serve 
a whole town, and if two or more are laid down, there is 
great waste and great expense. There must thus be some 
control over a public company supplying a town with this 
commodity, and it is sometimes thought best that it should be 
entirely in the hands of a public body making no profit. 

133. The supply of water to a town is a service in some 
respects of the same description. It is best and most effectively 
managed under one system. It should be, as far as possible, 
supplied to the humbler classes almost for nothing. It is a 
great means of health and purification. It is a great saving of 
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laboxir to obtain it easily. To poor working-people, time spent 
in going to a distance for it is not easily spared, and conse- 
quently as little as possible is obtained of it. Late experience 
nas shewn, that it can be supplied both abundantly and cheat)ly 
to the poor. Charged even at a higher price to the midole- 
classes, an abundant supply of this blessing of life may be 
insured at the rate of a halfpenny a day. It becomes, men, 
the duty of the legislature, to see that no arrangements 
interpose to prevent all classes in towns from being sup- 

Elied with water on the most reasonable terms. It is equally, 
owever, the duty of people not to waste what may be so 
given to them. 

134. The institution of police arrangements, for the general 
comfort and safety, is among the recognised obligations of the 
government. Some of these arrangements may seem to be 
restraints on liberty ; but if they are well managed, the restraint 
is a very small sacnfice in comparison with the good done to the 
community. It might not do, perhaps, to leave such regula- 
tions entirely in the hands or government, as they are in 
France. When exercised on so large a scale, the powers are 
liable to be abused for political purposes. With us, they are 
always in some measure at least in the hands of local bodies, 
such as magistrates or poUce commissioners. 

135. The licensing of public-houses is amon^ these restric- 
tions. Drinking is a great social evil; but if we were to 
attempt to prohibit it by law, there would be a perpetual 
interference with domestic arrangements, and disputes, which 
would have a very bad result. It is at the same time ques- 
tionable whether such an attempt would be successful. But it 
is useful that the places where people resort to drink should 
be known ; that they should be kept under certain regulations ; 
and that people of bad character should not be allowed the 
privilege of keeping them: and the same applies to other 
places ofpublic entertainment, such as theatres. 

136. Tne keepers of public vehicles, porters, and the like, are 
also generally under regulation. It may seem at first sight an 
infringement on freedom of trade, that a hackney -coachman 
should be compelled to drive a certain distance mr a certain 
sum ; but he is not compelled to do so. When he enters on 
his trade, he makes a bargain with the public to serve all who 
come to him at a certain rate. Meeting, as he often does^ with 
people not well instructed about the rate, or who are m too 
great a hurry to go to law with him, he has many opportunities 
of exceeding it. The regulations he is under are made for the 
mere purpose of making nim keep his bargain. 

137. It is necessary to have regulations for the construction 
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and preservation of streets and other open places. If it were 
left to each individual to build his house as he pleased, some 
would stand one way, some another; the streets would wind 
this way, and that ; all would be confusion ; it would be impos- 
sible for any one to find his way from place to place with any 
certainty ; tiie citizen would not know wnere to seek a particular 
shop ; it would be impossible to find a medical man in the case 
of sudden illness; and prisoners would escape from justice. 
These, and many other inconveniences, are avoided, by the law 
enforcing" certain arrangements as regards the lines of building, 
and the preservation of the thoroughmres. 

138. There are many secondary arrangements of eminent 
service in improving toe condition of towns, some of which 
have been already considered — as by numbering the houses, 
keeping a register of the inhabitants by means of a directory, 
hcensing and inspecting the places of public resort and enter- 
tainment; licensing the drivers of public vehicles and public 
carriers; providing the^ with a badge that the public may 
know them, and numbering them; making regulations for 
public markets, arrangements for extinguishing fires, and 

* many others. 

139. It is sometimes difficult to say to what extent such 
regulations should be carried, and to note the precise point 
where they should stop. But to understand the general use 
of regulations of this kind, let us take a glance at the state 
of sucn a town as London two hundred years ago, when it 
was about as large as Manchester or Glasgow now. The 
streets were unpaved and full of mud and garbage, for there 
were but imperfect means of removing filth. There were 
only one or two considerable streets; the rest of the town 
was a network of narrow, crooked alleys, where every man 
built his house almost as he pleased. At the same time, the 
names of the streets were not fixed up on the comers, as 
they now are, and the houses and shops were not numbered. 
A person could only find a house oy having a previous 
knowledge of it. To go in search of a house one never saw 
before would have been hopeless; but now one learns the 
number and the street, and is pretty sure to find almost any 
house even in London. Tradesmen, to make their shops con- 
spicuous, used to build up enormous sisns, stretehing nearly 
across the street, which sometimes fell and killed the pas- 
sengers. Add to all this confusion, that the streets were quite 
(^rk at. night, and it was impossible for a person to step 
beyond his own door without a torch or lantern. 

140. Travelling is now a matter as to which the legislature 
requires to make strict regulations. When the traveller jogged 
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about from place to place on his quiet packhorse, it was 
unnecessary to subject nim to restraints or regulations, for he 
scarcely did harm to any one. But it is different with the 
railway - train, so rapid and dangerous in its movements. 
People used to take fourteen days to travel from London to 
Edinbur^ ; they can now accomplish the journey in twelve 
hours. But, as is generally known, railways, if not carefully 
managed, are liable to create great destruction. If it be left to 
railway companies to do exactly as they think fit, it becomes 
their mterest to make money without caring for the public 
safety: hence the public must be protected by means of 
regulations. 

141. Such are some of the various matters in which the 

fovemment, by its measures, can do good service to the people. 
Tnles^ where it is thus shewn that interference is of service, it 
is always best to leave the people to act for themselves. The 
danger of doing too much for them is as great as is that of 
doing too httle. A wise government strikes a happy medium ; 
and that medium may be said to be attained in Great Britain. 



THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

142. Mankind are bom ignorant. All they can possibly 
know is by instruction. Mudi instruction of a valuable kind is 
imparted to children by well-disposed and intelhgent parents. 
But, after all that children may learn in this way, much re- 
mains to be acquired at school. The estabhshment.and support 
of schools are tlius matters of first importance to a state; 
because, if people ^ow up in ignorance, they fall into crime, 
and commit many imprudences mat are dangerous to society. 

143. Education will not insure virtue. We know, unfor- 
tunately, that many clever and learned men have been very 
wicked ; but a right education, in which the moral principles 
are duly inculcated, and just religious sentiments are imparted, 
gives the opportunity for being upright and virtuous. There 
are some who knowingly go astray in the full consciousness 
that they are wicked: to such people, punishment is well 
applied ; they will feel conscious that they have deserved, and 
will know how they might have avoided it. But it is hard 
to punish those who have never had the means of knowing 
right from wrong. It seems but bare justice that, before 
punishing them, we should take proper means to let them 
perceive the difference. If it be cheaper to let them know the 
difference than to punish them, it is wanton cruelty to keep 
them ignorant in order that they may be chastised. 
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144. A properly conducted goyemment is able to seize the 
individuals who commit crimes when it discovers them. A 
thief, a swindler, or a robber, when once he is found out, and 
his crime is proved, has no chance in defying the law : it does 
what it pleases with him. But it is a very dai^^rous thing to 
have in a civilised country a large number of people who do 
not know right from wrong, and have no motive for preserving 
property, obeying the law, and being good citizens. When- 
ever there is a tumult, or any other opportimity for breaking 
loose from the authority of the law, we see that these ignorant 
people are reckless and cruel in their conduct, destroying what- 
ever they can. It was a set of ignorant, reckless men, with 
nothing to gain by good government, who executed the 
horrible cruelties of the first French Revolution. 

145. The large expenditure for the relief of the poor is very 
much a result of ignorance among the humbler classes ; for, 
wherever there is ignorance, there also are habits of improvi- 
dence. Instead of acting from forethought, the ignorant act 
from momentary impulse ; and the consequences of their doing 
so are often very distressing to contemplate. A want of know- 
ledge of the principles of health — of what is proper to be eaten 
and drunk, and what is to be rejected, and of what line of 
conduct is to be pursued, in order to preserve general respect 
and approbation — causes wide-spread wretchedness. 

146. The ignorant also suffer much loss from a want 6f 
knowledge of what constitutes true industry. They are often 
seen to expend their energies in a wrong course of labour. 
They frequently remain in the midst of poverty and idleness, 
while, if they were better informed, they might find occupation 
and good wages in other parts of the country. Such is the state 
of the inhabitants of the West Highlands of Scotland, who are 
deplorably ignorant. They are always miserably poor — some- 
times on the point of starvation; yet, when employers in 
other parts of the country would be gjlad to hire mem, their 
ignorance makes them remain at home in their wretchedness. 

147. It will afterwards be shewn that many useful inven- 
tions, which have been of incalculable service to mankind, have, 
through ignorance and prejudice, been treated as mischievous. 
People have thus destroyed ingenious machines, and insulted 
and oppressed the inventors, instead of thanking them. These 
outbreaks have been caused by ignorance, the deluded people 
thinking that machines did harm instead of good. Many 
benefactors of the human race have been thus attacked by tiie 
ignorairt. When the cholera broke out in Paris, the people 
charged the physicians with poisoning the wells; and while 
these physicians were using every exertion to save life, they 
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were attacked and denounced as murderers. Physicians have 
often been treated by the iterant as criminals, for studying the 
anatomy of the human body, that they may know how to 
prevent or cure disease. 

148. From the changes made bv inventions, and by many 
other causes, such as alterations in rashion^ workmen sometimes 
require to change their occupation. An ignorant man cannot 
easily go out of his uniform routine ; but an instructed man, 
who knows the principles of mechanics, and other useful know- 
ledge, can easily change his pursuits. Much poverty is caused 
where workmen are deprived of an occuption by some new 
invention, and are unfit to turn to any other. The same kind 
of ignorance makes them think that there can be no other 
occupation except that which they have been engaged in : if 
they were instructed, they would know that there are many 
other occupations. They would also be better fitted to follow 
other occupations when it became necessary ; thus, there 
would be less misery and poverty, and less paia for the support 
of the poor. 

149. All persons who are properly instructed, admit the 
benefit of knowledge, and think it an advantage worthy of 
efforts and sacrifices : the ignorant, however, are quite uncon- 
scious of its benefits. This is one of the dire effects of their 
ignorance. It is indeed shocking to witness the indifference of 
degraded parents about the education of their children : they 
cannot see any use in it, and will make no effort to accomplish 
it ; nay, sometimes they will not thank charitable people who 
offer to educate their children. Thus, it is clear tnat the 
i^orant portion of the people will not help on education ; they 
will rather impede it: at all events, they will be quite 
indifferent. 

150. Thus, the education of these children of the poor and 
ignorant becomes a burden on the other classes of society ; but 
it is a burden which they have many reasons for cheeilully 
undertaking. The taxes which they pay for the relief of the 
poor, and tor the suppression of crime, are already very large. 
There is good around for beUeving, that money expended on 
education would produce a much greater effect in preventing 
poverty and suppressing vice. To desire that people should 
pay an education-tax, is not, therefore, calling on them to pay 
more, but shewing them how they may pay less. At the same 
time, the money so collected would be employed in making 
people happy and good, instead of punishing the wicked ; and 
even if an education-tax were not a saving, it would be pleasant 
to tax-payers to beUeve that their money is so expended. It is 
more agreeable to behold virtue than to punish vice. 
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151. It is sometiines said, that it is an unjust interference 
with famiUes to insist on educating their children; hut the 
government and the law always interfere where justice and the 
good of the puhlic render it necessary. The punishment of 
offences is an interference. The person who commits a crime 
within his own family is punished, though the family might 
desire to screen him. It has been well said, that if a government 
is entitled to punish, it is entitled to instruct. Punishment 
is the infliction of })ain, and yet it is justified when the good of 
the public requires it. Education is tne conferring of a beu^t ; 
and we may surely confer benefits for the good of the public, if 
we may inflict pains for the same end. 

152. Thus, a system of national education, which would 
improve the conmtion of the vicious and the impoverished 
portion of the people, would be a great advantage, not only to 
those who are educated by it, but even to those who have to 
bear the expense of the system. But the instruction of the 
utterly ignorant classes, is not all that can be achieved by the 

government for the promotion of education. It is necessary to 
ave establishments for training schoolmasters, and for other 
expenses connected with education, which private in(£viduals 
cannot aflbrd to meet. 

153. It is beneficial for the public at large, that there 
should be opportimities for acquiring the highest kind of 
instruction. Suppose that a youth is capable of acquiring such 
instruction, and is willing to undergo the great labour and pri- 
vation connected with it ; he requires, however, valuable books, 
scientific instruments, and various expensive things. If he 
were to use these for his own luxury or selfish ease, it would 
be wrong to provide them at the pubUc expense ; but he is, 
on the contrary, to live a Hfe of privation ana labour. Now, it 
will rarely happen that the youth who is ready to undertake 
such a lot in hfe, belongs to the rich classes, who can afford to 
give him everything he requires to carry out his views. Often 
the young men who desire to devote themselves to such labours, 
are the sons of humble parents, who can do little or nothing to 
help them in their projects. Those who devote themselves in 
this manner to high studies, do good to the pubhc ; it is there- 
fore the interest of the public to give them the means of 
pursuing their studies. It is for such purposes that colleg^es 
and other places of study are endowed. Here are libraries, 
museums, and collections of philosophical instruments. The 
son of a poor man may thus have access to such means of 
studying, as it would require enormous wealth to purchase. A 
state which expends monev in this manner, and takes care that 
it is not abusea, is sure to be greatly benefited. 
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154. What has been hitherto said, has related more to social 
than to political economy : in other words, it has related to 
the manner in which men are directed towards social order and 
good ^vemment. We have seen that there are certain pro- 
pensities and qualities which, when rightly directed, have a 
tendency towards social order and good government ; which is 
the same as saying, that they have ti tendency to promote 
human happiness. 

155. We come now to subjects which are more connected 
with political economy. Social and political economy are in a 
great measure blended together ; but it may be said generally, 
that while social economy is connected with the advance of 
order, justice, and everything that makes man less an enemy 
to his neighbour, political economy is connected with the supply 
of his physical wants, and the enlargement of the material 
elements of wealth and enjoyment. The iirst great work on 
political economy was named The Wealth of Nations, It was 
seen that men acquired wealth by household economy ; and it 
was considered that the same term might be usefully applied to 
the good earned by nations from a proper application of the 
laws of political economy. It would be an entire mistake, 
however, to suppose that political economy is a system for 
acquiring riches, or even for saving what is acquired. It is 
not a system for controlling men's actions, but for discovering 
how men are induced by their natural propensities to act : it 
has not so much influence in teaching men how to direct 
each other, as in teaching them the cases in which control is 
useless or mischievous, jout in passing from social to political 
economy, it may be useful to give you a more fall idea of 
the objects of the latter. 

166. The origin of the term ' political economy,' does not 
convey an accurate impression of the sense in which it is now 
used. Economy is derived from two Greek words, which 
together mean house law, or the regulation of a household. 
Economy is, therefore, the art of properly managing house- 
hold a£6urs ; and as the saving of unnecessary expenditure is 
generally held to be an essential part of this art, the word 
economy has sometimes been held to apply to this alone, and 
to refer simply to the means of Hving cneaply. The adjective 
' poHtical ' applies to states and nations. 

157. PoUtical economy is considered rather a science than an 
art, and is defined by Mr M'Culloch as ' the science of the laws 
which regulate the production, accumulation, distribution, and 
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donsumption of those articles or products that are necessary, 
useful, or a^eeable to man, and which at the same time possess 
exchangeable value.' Another writer has limited its dennition 
to ^ the science that treats of the nature, the production, and 
the distribution of wealth/ 

158. It is not likely, however, that by any mere definition 
of the science its character will be understood by those approach- 
ing" it for the first time. It is only when some progress is made 
in its details, and their great interest and importance are felt, that 
its real nature will be fully appreciated and understood by the 
student. It is necessary, nowever, that he should set out with 
some knowledge of the limits of the science, lest, expecting it to 
include matters which lie beyond its true boundaries, he should 
feel disappointment in finding it insufficient to solve difficulties 
which it does not properly embrace. It is necessary to keep in 
view, that it refers solely to the material objects of desire, and 
the means by which they are made available to man, and does 
not refer to man's conduct either to himself or to others, unless 
in so far as it has an influence on the increase or diminution of 
his possessions. The other departments of human conduct 
belong to the teachers of religion, morality, and government. 

159. As an instance of this separation, take the subject of 
slavery. Political economy teaches us, that the labour which is 
enforced by coercion is inferior in quality, however great may 
be its quantity, to that which is stimulated by the rewards 
of independence and the power of accumulating wealth. It 
teaches that slave -labour is thus only suited for rude and 
simple operations — such as hoeing and weeding the sugar-cane, 
or pluckmg and sorting tobacco -leaves — ^and Siat it would not 
be adapted to the construction of steam-engines, or the man- 
agement of complicated machinery. Thus, political economy 
teaches the superior productiveness of free labour; but it is 
beyond the province of this science to inculcate the sinfulness 
and gross injustice of slavery. 

160. In the same way, poHtical economy teaches that gamb- 
ling and betting are unprofitable to a community: it shews 
that nothing is actually made or produced by the person who 
gains money with dice, or by betting on a horse-race. The 
person who thus obtains money does no service to Ihe com- 
munity, as the physician, the farmer, the tailor, and the baker 
do. He does not produce anything, or do good for the money 
he obtains : he merely causes it to l^ changed from one person's 
pocket to another person's; and so all the time and exertion 
spent in these pursuits are wasted. Political economy shews 
tnis ; but it leaves it to the moral and religious teacher to shew 
how improper these pursuits are in themsdives* 
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161. Thus, for the sake of order and distinctness, it is neces- 
sary to warn the student of the purely material objects of 
poUtical economy ; but he cannot travel far into this interesting 
science, before he perceives an opening' for higher contempla- 
tion in the noble results to which it leads. He will soon find 
that certain propensities implanted in mankind, which, when 
viewed alone, have a selfish, narrow, and almost degrading 
aspect, are, when contemplated in relation to each other, a wise 
provision for enabling man to advance his own welfare, happi- 
ness, and virtue. That practice of buying and selling, lor 
instance, which seems to rest solely on a base passion for gain, 
when it is considered as the moving instrument of demand and 
supply all over the world, is not only a provision for distri- 
butmg the best material gifts of Providence, but makes them 
the messengers of civilisation, knowledge, peace, and good-will 
between man and man. 

162. It is observed that the various phenomena of the physi- 
cal world, the motions of the celestial bodies, the physiology of 
animals and plants, and the stratification of the earth's sunaee, 
are all regulated by laws attracting our wonder by their wisdom 
and beneficence. In political economy, we find laws of a like 
character — imperfect and inexpUcable when viewed separately 
and alone, but beautiful and complete when connected together, 
and viewed as a whole ; and thus, though referring to sublu- 
nary objects, like physiology, geology, and botany, it cannot 
fail to elevate the mind to a contemplation of the wisdom and 
beneficence of the Creator. Since these laws are not made by 
man, or camble of being altered and improved by him, it may 
be asked : What reason is there for his studying them ? The 
answer is : In order that he may know and obey them. He 
cannot alter and improve the laws of physiology by which his 
health and life are preserved ; but it is material that he should 
be acquainted with them, in order that he may leave them at 
freedom to perform their functions. 

163. If men were hke the brute creation, which blindly obey 
their instincts, it might be a useless task to develop for them 
laws which they obey without understanding. But men think 
and act, and sometimes, in their actions, proceed on a mistake 
as to the laws of nature, or in wilful disobedience of them. A 
knowledge of physiology enables its possessor to point out bad 
ventilation, damp, noxious vapours, and impure food, as causes 
of disease; In the same manner, a knowledge of political 
economy enables its possessors, especially those who have 
influence over their fellow-creatures, to remove obstacles to the 
development of the laws which minister to man's material well- 
being. We may suppose that a tyrant, for his own selfish ends, 
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buHds batteries at his harbours, to prohibit his people from 
exchanging' their surplus possessions for the commodities of 
another nation, which they stand in need of: a beneficent 
ruler may afterwards bless them by the removal of this 
obstruction to the law of trade. Asain, poHtical economy 
discovers that it would materially tena to develop commerce, 
were bargains protected and enforced; but having done this, 
it leaves the method of protection and enforcement to the art 
of legislation. 

1&. A reference to two great examples may perhaps serve 
to illustrate the working of the laws of poUtical economy in the 
department which we BtaJl afterwards have to consider more 
fully — supply and demand. We take, in the first place^ the 
city of London. It contains upwards of two milhons of mha- 
bitants. These are calculated to consiune daily 300 bullocks, 
2126 sheep, 700 lambs, and a like number of calves and pigs ; 
bread amounting to 175,350 quartern -loaves; 62 hundred- 
weights of butter, 70 hundredweights of cheese, and 27,534 
gallons of milk. If for any one aay this supply were to fall 
short by a half, or even a third, the suffering and confusion 
would be terrible : yet such a thing never happens, and the 
ordinary citizen lives with a feeling of security, as if it never 
would or could 'happen. When he rises at eight o'clock, he 
may have sent to him, or he may buy a few doors off, the fresh 
rolls which have been carefully prepared by men who have 
risen at four o'clock to knead them and place them in the oven. 
The meal they are made with has been bought from a miller, 
whose ffrain has perhaps been grown partly m England, partly 
in Scotland, and some of it on the Ohio, on the Bmck Sea, and 
on the Baltic : the sugar, which he can obtain as easily, and 
with still more certainty, has been grown and manufactured 
by black men of the East or of the West, within the tropics : 
the tea is planted for him ten thousand miles away, and 
tended, plucKed, and sorted for his use in the interior of a vast, 
unknown empire, by a race of men whose appearance would be 
a show to him. If'^we were to examine everything that forms 
the food alone of a Londoner in a day, we shomd find that 
several thousands of persons, scattered over various parts of the 
world, have each some minute frmction to perform iniiis service. 
It will at once be pretty apparent that no human ingenuity 
could arrange and keep regularly going so comphcated a 
machine. If we then look at the institutions of London, we 
shall find that they are designed not to work or control supply 
and demand, but to give them free room to work. The police 
and the courts of law preserve person and property from out- 
^^ey the dvH courts enforce the performance of contracts ; 
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streets are made and kept in good condition, that people may 
pass and goods be conveyed through them ; there are docks and 
quays to facilitate the approach of shipping and the landing 
of goods ; and the river is preserved in a nt state for the passa^ 
of vessels. These things do not control commerce ; they only 
give it free room to follow its natural course. 

165. Let us look now at one of the greatest attempts that 
was ever made by man, artificially, to supply the necessities of 
a large number of people congregated togetner. There n6ver 
was perhaps a human oeing with, at the same time, so much 
capacity to accomplish this, and so much power to second this 
capacity, as Napoleon. In 1812, he invaded Hussia with 
500,000 men. They were not all concentrated in one mass, like 
the inhabitants of London, but were divided into three armies. 
To supply them with provisions, there was a vast organisation 
of cattle-drivers, butchers, millers, bakers, and cooks. Napo- 
leon exercised his great genius in organising them, so that there 
should be heads or commanders, to whom the several subordi* 
nates should be responsible ; and there were clerks and superin- 
tendents of various kinds. The organisation was, however, 
quite insufficient to feed so large a force ; a great part of the 
host, being at once stopped lor want of provisions, scarcely 
crossed the Russian frontier. Of those who marched onwards, 
in a few days many thousands died of starvation, while others 
were surfeited with useless provisions. The men who had 
charge of the provisions were punished severely: many of 
them were hanged or shot ; but severity could not supply the 
legitimate and ever-present influence of trade. 

166. The Highland drover, who brings his cattle through 
lonely roads to the London market, takes great care of them, 
for he goes there to be rewarded ; and he has a great interest 
in their safety. Napoleon's bullock-drivers, however, when 
they became tired or annoyed, killed the animals, and left their 
carcasses rotting in the sun ; while, forty or fifty miles from the 

Spot, the soldiers for whom they were mtended were dropping 
own dead for want of food. In one department of the army, 
there were theatrical exhibitions, and every kind of'luxuiy; 
while in another, Napoleon's ablest generals could not get suffi- 
cient food to support their strength. The calamities that befell 
this renowned expedition are wdl known : only a sixth of those 
who had crossed the frontier recrossed it ; and though many 
perished by the sword, yet the greater part of the calamities 
occurred from the inability of the greatest practical genius of 
the age to organise a plan for duly and punctually supplying 
the wants of so large a number of pieople. 

167. From these few examples^ it la i^Tcsew^^ODSBX^^fSifiaRs^ 
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economy is not an artificial system, but an explanation of the 
operation of certain natural laws. In explaimng this system, 
the teacher is not more infallible than the teacher of geolo^ 
or medicine. It is clear, however, that the more we study, 
and observe, and learn, the nearer we get at the truth. It 
cannot be doubted, that poUtical economists have reached many 
fundamental truths, a knowledge of which is of the greatest 
importance and utility. The blimders which have been com- 
mitted hitherto have been caused by despising the knowledge 
of political economy, and following the exudes of prejudice 
and habit instead of it. In this, as in ail other matters, it 
will be found that knowledge is far better than ignorance. 
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168. Property is the right to enjoy and dispose of something 
valuable. A tlung may be of great importance and use to us, 
and vet not our property : thus, the hght of day and the air 
we breathe are far more essential to us than ornaments or 
furniture, but they are not property, because they are blessings 
of nature enjoyed by all. There never can be any question as 
to who is entitled to them, because all have them. In a free 
country, we are not accustomed to caU personal freedom pro- 
perty, because all may enjoy it who have not lost it for some 
special cause. For the same reason, streets and roads, which all 
may use, are not to be considered property, though sometimes, 
by a pecuhar way of speaking, they are called pubhc property. 

169. The sense of property is not merely inherent m man — 
it seems to pervade aU Hving beings as an instinct. The bird 
enjoys a property in its nest, just as a civilised man enjoys a 
property m his house. The nest has been created by the bird's 
mdustry, and the house has probably been created by the 
industry of the man. In a simple instance like this, the rights 
have a common foundation. Among men, the notion of property 
is apt to become more complex ; yet so natural is it, that even 
the brute creation can understand it to a considerable extent : 
thus, the dog guards the workman's coat and hat in the high- 
way, or watches his master's barn-yard. The animal has, at the 
same time, a notion of his own separate property: thus, he 
protects his kennel, and will not allow even those with whom 
he is on good terms, to drive him out of it. 

170. The notion of property, however, is more fully deve- 
loped among mankina, even when they are in a savage 
state. The bow and arrows of the Indian are his property ; 

z/' they were not, and if he were liable to give them up to 
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the rest of his tribe, he would never undergo the trouble of 
majpng them. Thus, from the very beginning, the advantafi^ 
of property is felt : it induces men to create what they womd 
not otherwise create, and improves their condition. When the 
savage has killed a wild beast with his bow and arrow, the 
flesh becomes his property for food, and the skin for clothinfif. 
It is essential to tLe notion of property, that it may be ^^ 
ferred. The savage may give his bow and arrows to his son, or 
his nephew, or any other person he may select : he may 
exchange them for some other piece of property : tnus, when 
mariners discover some new country, they find that the natives 
will give them skins, and other articles which they possess, in 
exchfljige for cloth and beads. 

171. The savage carries his bow and arrow in his hand, and 
wears as clothing the skin of the beast which he has killed. 
Thus, possession mdicates property ; and wherever he goes, the 
other savages see that these things belong to him. But if 
he build a hut, it also is his property, though he cannot 
carry it about with him, and is not always within it: nay, 
farther, when he begins to cultivate the ground, and raises a 
crop of yams or potatoes, the plot of ground is recognised as 
his property. Captain Cook loimd that the New Zealanders, 
who were so savage as to be cannibals, had their small fields or 
gardens fenced in with stakes. But savages carry their notions 
of property to a far more refined extent : thus, in America 
each tnbe possessed its own hunting-ground. Although neither 
cultivated nor fenced, but left in a state of nature, yet it was 
considered the exclusive property of the tribe. 

172. Among civilised men, the rights of property become 
much. more compUcated. Our clothes are shewn to be our 
property by our wearing them. A watch, a purse, a knife, or a 
key is kept in the pocket, and is always presumed to be the 
property of the person who so keeps it. Every one sees and 
admits this kind of property ; and if a person picks another's 
pocket in the street, the pohce and the bystanders immediately 
conclude that he is taking* another person's property, and seize 
him as a thief. But aU property does not admit of being 
carried about. Furniture, books, pictures, and the like, are not 
in our absolute custody, like a watch or a purse, but they are in 
the house where we live : they are thus presumed to be the 
property of tiie person Uvlng i/the house, W if another mm 
attempts by violence or fraud to carry them off, it is the duty 
of the police to prevent him. 

173. Property is usually spoken of as being of two kinds — 
movable and heritable. Movable property consists of all 
articles that can be moved from place to iglajce — «& \s>kssc!£:<^^ 
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merchandise, furniture; pictures, and so on. Heritable property 
is of a fixed nature — as nouses and lands, which are subjecit to 
certain laws of inheritance. The protection of movable pro- 
perty is usually effected with comparative ease, and there can 
be Uttle difficmty in determining' the ownership. As already 
stated, there can be httle doubt that the purse which a man 
carries in his pocket lawfully belongs to him. 

174. The ownership of lands ana houses is much less clear. 
A person may buy a house and pay for it; but he cannot 
always remain in ttie house to protect it, nor can he carry it 
about with him. On this account, the law interposes by various 
writings, called title-deeds, to make it evident that the house so 
acquired is really the property of the purchaser. With rights 
80 established, the purchaser of lands, houses, or any other 
heritable possessions, leaves them without concern. The law, 
not himself personally, is the protector of his property. For 
still greater security, a practice prevails in Scotland, and in 
some other countries, oi having the title-deeds of heritable 
properties recorded in certain pubhc books, so that, should the 
title-deeds be accidentally lost or destroyed, the ownership can 
always be established by an appeal to these records. 

175. There are often niceties in the ownership of heritable 
property, that render writings of an expUcit kind necessary. 
A house may belong to three or four people : they cannot 
take it to pieces, and give a share to each; yet each is 
an owner to the extent of his proportion. Estates are often 
mortgaged, or have debts secured on them. This gives a right 
over the estate to some other person who is not the proprietor. 
He has perhaps lent money to the proprietor, and the right he 
possesses may be describea in this manner : he either does not 
wish to buy the estate, or the owner does not wish to sell it ; 
he agrees, therefore, that he is not to get the estate imme- 
diately, but that he shall get it afterwards, if the owner do not 
pay the money back ; thus, the creditor obtains what is called 
security for his money, and the law takes care that the owner 
of the estate shall not disappoint him by giving it to any 
other person. 

176. Young people may hear of persons who have property in 
* the stocks.' The nature of the stocks may be thus explained. In 
its various wars, the nation contracted a vast debt : the debts of 
a nation Hke this can only be paid by taxes. The debt, however, 
amounts to nearly eight hundred miUions of poimds. It would 
be impossible to raise so much money by means of taxes, and 
therefore the debt cannot be paid unless very gradually : the 
interest of it, however, is paid regularly. People, therefore, 
who do not want to spend tneir money, but only to obtain the 
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yearly interest of it, choose to be creditors of the nation, and 
are then said to hold so much stock. The interest is considered 
more secure than almost any other kind of profit or interest, 
because, if the national faim were broken, all the property in 
the country would become nearly worthless. The nation pays 
interest, but does not engage to pay the original money or 
capital. The stockholder can obtam this, however, whenever 
he pleases ; because, when he becomes tired of merely receiving 
interest, he will find some other person who will give a fair 
price for being put in his place. The government stocks are 
sometimes spoKen of as the ' funds.' 

177. Property in private or company stock is of a difierent 
kind. Suppose that a body of men have formed a company or 
association to carry out some great undertaking — it may be a 
railway, a harbour, a market-place, a banking estabUshment, 
the water-supply of a city, or the Uke — they advance money, 
and when the work is set agoing, there is so much profit made 
on the money so advanced. Each has a right to participate in 
the profit according to the money which he has advanced. 
Each is said to be the proprietor of so much stock. There 
are various conditions under which it may be held. Stock 
is often of such a nature, that when the holder of it 
dies, his children succeed to it, as they do to his other pro- 
perty. It can sometimes be sold and transferred from one 
person to another, Uke any other goods. As it cannot actually 
be handed over, it must, like an estate, be represented by 
written documents. 

178. There are still more nice and complicated kinds of pro- 
perty than even these. Such, for instance, are patents and 
copyrights. We shall see presently that the law protects pro- 

ferty, that people may be induced to make it by their industry, 
nventions are of great benefit to the human race ; and that 
people may have an inducement to become inventors, the law 
of patent gives them the exclusive use of the invention for a 
certain time. A gentleman invented a method of making 
cloth waterproof. He obtained a patent, by which he enjoyed 
for a certain time the sole privDege of making cloth waterproof 
by the invention he had discovered : this was said to be his 
property. It was a monopoly. Monopohes are profitable to 
those who possess them, and are a loss to the pubhc j but then 
the inventor does more than pay for the loss by his valuable 
invention. Authors who write books^ and artists who make 
designs, have a property of the same kind, called copyright. 
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THE PROTECTION OP PROPERTY. 

179. The protection of property by the law is a benefit to all 
classes of society, from the richest to the poorest. Wealth has 
sometimes been made an instrument of tyranny or of injustice ; 
but this has arisen, not from the protection of property, but 
from other deficiencies in the law. under just institutions, the 
acquisition of wealth by any citizen is a blessing to all. Even 
the most abject classes of society, if they knew their own 
interest, would think it rig^ht that property should be protected. 
The only frmd out of which their want and misfortune can be 
relieyed is the surplus wealth of the rich. 

180. The first stage in the protection of property is, in reality, 
the protection of labour. If any man is doin^ some service 
to his species — suppose that it is Watt inventing the steam- 
engine, or Raphael painting his pictures, or Milton writing 
his poems — it is surely fair that he should be allowed to 
possess whatever society ls willing to give him for his services 
— ^that he should be permitted, in short, to sell what he has 
made, and possess ana enjoy the price. Thus, labour cannot 
be protected without property being in some measure protected 
— me wages of the labourer become his property. 

181. It is the duty of the moralist to point out the justice of 
eveiy man enjoying the fruit of his own labour ; the econo- 
mist can shew that it is for the general advantage of the 
community that he should do so. If men are not entitled to 
reap the fruit of their services, thejr will cease to perform them, 
ana the world will lose them. It is useless to say, that this is 
an appeal to a selfish motive : the motive that makes a man 
perform services for a suitable reward is not always selfish, in 
the bad sense of the t«rm. It is right that every one should 
support himself, and should provide for those whom he has 
brought into the world ; and he who, by some great eflfort, not 
only performs some service to his countiy, but leaves a fortime 
that will keep his descendants from want and dependence, has 
accomplished a double blessing. But whether the motive be a 
good one or not, it exists — ^it is ever active ; and it would be as 
wise to count upon men not eating or sleeping, as their being 
divested of it. 

182. We see how proper it is that men should have the 
reward of their labour secured to them in possession and enjoy- 
ment. It is essential to full enjoyment, that they should be 
able to give it away : the reward would sometimes lose all its 
relish, were it only to be enjoyed by him who actually gained 
it; and then, indeed, would the motives for exertion be purely 
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selfish. The same reasons render it fit that the owner who 
has made his property, should leave or bequeath it after his 
death. This is, indeed, a mere form of the liberty of giving it 
away : it is the exercise of this liberty as the last act of hie ; 
and if it were denied, men would defeat the law, by pretending 
to give while they are in life : in some instances, indeed, this 
is done. 

183. As the person who, by his industry and skill, brings 

Sroperty into existence, should be able to dispose of it whether 
unnff life or after death, the person who receives it from him 
should have the Uke authority over it. The persons to whom 
it is, in general, most convenient that the owner should leave 
his property, are his children, or other nearest relations. So 
far has this been an accepted opinion, that in almost all civilised 
coimtries, if one has left no will, he is presumed to have 
intended that those who are nearest to him should succeed to 
his property. Nay, in some countries, he who has made a * 
will, bequeathing his property to a stranger while he was child- 
less, is presumed to have revoked it if he afterwards have 
children. In ahnost every country, there are impediments 
against the owners of property entirely passing over their 
widows and children, and leaving it to strangers. In France, 
and some other countries on the continent, a portion is abso- 
lutely divided among children ; in this country, some kinds of 
property are divided among them ; and almost every civilised 
code prohibits the owner of property from leaving his widow 
destitute. 

184. It will be perhaps always difficult to draw the proper 
line between the free enjoyment of property, and the interests 
of the public at large ; but much has been done in civilised 
countries — ^first, by stripping property of all privileges except 
its natural influence; and second, by protectmg people from 
being oppressed by tnis influence. In some countries, property 

fives people a right to enslave their fellow-beings. In France, 
efore the first Revolution, the nobles, who were the chief 
owners of property, were exempt from taxation; the people 
were, at the same time, compelled to work for the advantage of 
these nobles. These were privileges beyond the natural mflu- 
ence of property ; and they are not permitted in this country. 

186. But property, through its mere natural influence, may 
be made a means oi injury and oppression if it is not watched. 
A man who is poor and depraved will readily maltreat or slay 
another for a bribe, or will bear false -witness against him. 
When a rich Italian or Portuguese noble had a quarrel with 
his neighbour, he would employ a bravo or murderer with 
a high bribe to stab him. In Turkey, «sA ^'^'Kt ^Tsses&SS. 
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countries, false witnesses are regularly employed by rich people, 
in order that they may gain their cases m the courts of law ; 
and thus the poor are oppressed. In Russia, the judges are 
bribed by rich Htigants, and shamefully give judgment m their 
jGetvour. If any such proceedings were to take place in this 
country, all concerned m them would be despised, and punished 
as criminals. 

186. It has been mentioned already, that the protection of 
property is a benefit to the poor — because, when calamities 
overtake them, wealth is the fund out of which they can be 
reUeved. Those who have merely enough to Uve upon, can 
spare nothing for those who are destitute ; and they can get 
reUef only out of the surplus funds of the wealthy. This 
brings us to notice a condition attached to the possession of 
property in almost every civilised country. The preservation 
of property is of great importance to the country, but the 
preservation of human Ufe is of still greater importance. To 
prevent, as far as possible, starvation from overtaking anjr 
human being, a system of poor-laws, as already mentioned, is 
estabhshed. 

187. The protection of property is expensive. If there were 
less of it in the country, we should require fewer judges, fewer 
pohcemen, and fewer Jails. These institutions are supported 
by rates and taxes ; ana it is but fair that those who have most 
property should pay most taxes, since they reap most benefit 
from the expenditure. In this shape, they have some benefit 
even from the poor-law, since a starving people are dangerous 
neighbours. The wealthy have a great interest in the people 
being civiUsed and educated, so that they may know the 
nature of propertjr and their own' duties. They are, therefore, 
not unjustly subject to taxation, for the accompHshment of 
such objects. 

188. JBut, besides the obligations to which they are subjected 
by law, it is greatly the interest of the wealthy, as it is also 
their duty, to enjoy their good-fortune without making it 
invidious or injurious to othens. Though it is of advantage to 
the whole community that wealth should be protected, yet they 
ought to remember, that they have the cnief share of the 
advantage. In many shapes the^ can do good to the public, 
who protect their wealth; and it is always well for a country 
when the wedthy have a feeling of the responsibilities of their 
position, as well as its privileges. 
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PROTECTION OP THE PROFITS OR FRUITS OF PROPERTY. 

189. If the owner of any kind of property allow another 
person to have the use of it, that person generally pays for the 
privilege : the amount which he thus pays is called profit or 
interest. The property may be in the form of a house, and 
then the profit is called rent ; or it may be in the form of a 
vessel, and then theprofit is polled freight. It is often in the 
form of money. There are many cases in which it is useful 
for one to have the use of money, and he is ready to pay for 
it. The amount paid varies according to circumstances, and 
is named interest. 

190. Trading" -profits are the gain made by one who enters 
with his capitjd into trade ; they depend in a great measure on 
the personal exertion and skill of the trader, and are in some 
measure a remuneration for such exertion and skill. But the 
simple profit on property, such as interest or rent, is gained 
without exertion : the payment is for the use of the property, 
and is quite independent of any merit or exertion in its owner. 
Whoever may have the property, or wherever it is, the use of 
it is worth the money so paid. 

191. In all civilised countries, the profit is attached to the 
property, and goes to the owner. This arrangement is a just 
ana wise one. We have seen that property should be pre- 
served to him who has brought it into existence, and those to 
whom he transfers it ; for like reason, profits also oug^ht to go 
in the same direction. If they did not, property would not be 
so well worth acquiring as it is, and consequently would not 
hold out so great an mducement to beneficial exertion. If 
profit were a sum taken from any person, this might be an 
insufficient argument; but it is taken from no one: it comes 
into existence as the natural fruit of property, and the question 
is: Who shall obtain it? No argument can be shewn why 
any other person than the proprietor should do so. 

192. Profits vary greatly according to circumstances; and 
to illustrate more strongly how little any other person than 
the owner has a just claim on the profits of wealth, we shall 
take an instance where they are very large. A person has 
made by his industry and talents L.IOOO, which he invests in 
land. In a few years, by the demand for grain, it is so valuable 
that a profit, in the form of rent, as high as L.lOO a year, will 
be obtained for it. Who, then, should have that profit ? If a 
farmer were permitted to cultivate the estate without paying 
that rent, then ?ie would obtain the profit, because the reason 
why it is worth so much is because the faxmex <5»3Ck. ^«:5 *Ctoa. 
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L.lOO, and sell grain so dear as to make it worth his while. If 
he did not pay the L.lOO to the owner, he would sell his grain 
as dear, and would keep the L.lOO to himself; hut what right 
has ^ to it? Suppose that the law denied it to him, and made 
him sell his grain at half-price, then the sole difference would 
be, that the purchaser and retailer of the grain would obtain it. 
Suppose, still, that there were a law such as never yet has been 
practicable, prohibiting any one from charging the market- 
price for the grain on that estate — suppose it came at half-price 
to the consumer — ^what right would he have to get his bread at 
half what his neighbour pays, merely from the accident of its 
coming off a particular field ? 

193. Rent is a peculiar kind of profit, the nature of which 
demands particular attention. Almost all other property 

fenerally increases in value through the exertions of the owner, 
land, however, increases in value — ^that is to say, the rent or 
profit increases — ^without any merit or service on the part of 
the owner : it does so by the luere pressure of population, and 
the increased necessity for cultivating the earth's surface. To 
make this plain, let us suppose an ishmd with so small a number 
of inhabitants, that it can grow com to feed twice as many on 
its good lands, and three times as many if its poor land were 
cultivated. The privileg-e of growing com on any acre of land 
will then be worth nothme", or merely a nominal price, because, 
if the owner of any acre demanded much money for the use of 
it, the farmer would look after another acre; in fact, people 
would not think of owning land, or charging rent at all. 

194. But suppose that the population increases, so that the 
best kind of land will grow exactly enough for it ; people then 
begin to look after this kind of land, and to appropriate it. The 
population increases still farther. Grain can be grown on the 
fruitful land at the rate of 30s. a quarter ; but the people, who 
are increasing and becoming wealthy, need grain so much that 
they are wilSng to give 40s. a quarter for it. This induces 
people to cultivate the poorer lands : they can do so and get a 
profit. But the grain produced upon the fruitful soil on which 
little trouble is expended, will sell as high as that produced 
upon the poorer kind : the people are ready to give as much 
for it, and of course the grain-seller will take as much. 

195. In short, as in the case of a person who buys land which 
becomes more valuable, some person or other wiU gain by the 
increase of value ; in other words, there will be such a thing as 
rent. Rent is not artificially made by the law ; it comes mto 
existence as naturally as water flows downwards. The only 
thing which the law or the government does with regard to it, 
is to fix the person to whom it is to belong. In fixing the 
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manner in which property in land is acquired, the law settles 
this question also. It may seem, at first sight, a defect that 
profit or rent should go to one who has done no service for it ; 
out it is not taken from any person. It comes into existence 
without any one having the merit of making it ; and it is, 
for the many reasons that have heen mentioned, convenient 
that the proprietor of the land should have it. 
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196. A French writer of celehrity has proclaimed the prin- 
ciple — ^that Property is Robbery. A great many people in that 
nation have, from time to time, proposed that all property should 
be divided equally among all the people, ana that no man 
should be allowed to have more than his neighbours. In this 
country, the people, in general, have seen so much of the bene- 
ficial effects of law and property, and have enjoyed so much 
real freedom, that very few of them have ever countenanced 
such projects. They do not come into the serious contempla- 
tion of practical men like the inhabitants of Britain, but are 
the empty speculations of men whose minds are enervated by 
bad government. Still, there is sometimes a charm in the 
vague word, equahty. Though far from beinff practical, the 
foreign writers on projects for general equality have sometimes 
been attractive by their eloquence; it may, therefore, be of 
use to shew what would be the actual effect of putting such 
projects in practice. 

197. It would be difficult to suppose anything so wild as a 
partition of property in this empire : it would be a breaking 
up of the civilisation of Europe, and a^ destruction to hberty, as 
well as every other blessing. The extent of the misery that 
would be thus produced, it would be quite impossible to calcu- 
late ; but let us suppose this accomplished in some smaller state, 
such as HoUand or Denmark, where the consequences would 
be far less extensive, and would be nearly confined to the 
country in which the event took place : we may then be in a 
position to calculate the natural consequences. 

198. It is supposed, then, that the property of the wealthy 
is seized, and an effort is made to divide it m equal portions 
among all the people. It becomes at once evident, that actual 
division is impossible. Here, you have a handsome house : if 
it be taken to pieces, it is worth almost nothing. There, you 
have a manufactory or a shop in the same position. Even 
when you come to gardens and farms, there is the same diffi- 
culty : you cannot divide them into plota^ \«R»»sfc S& ^w^^ 
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interfere with the method of cultivating them ; and it would 
be inconsistent with an equal division, to let any one of 
the people who are dividing the property have a house or a 
shop, a garden or a farm, larger than those of the rest of 
theur fellows. 

199. In these circumstances, the natural arrangement would 
be to sell the indivisible property, and divide the money obtained 
for it ; but who is to buy it? In the first place, no inhabitant 
of the countrv can do so, because the general equaUty will 
prevent any one from haying money eLugh; Ld if such 
a person could buy it, the property would not be divided — it 
would only change hands. Foreigners might buy the ships : 
they might also buy other valuable articles, as pictures, statues, 
and expensive bool^ ; but they could not buy farms, houses, or 
manufactories, because they would be unable to remove them. 

200. An arrangement might, it may be thought, be made 
for enabling foreigners to purd^e such property and retain it ; 
but this would only be communicating to them the privileges 
denied to natives. There would be no advantage gained, 
except that strangers held the property of which natives were 
deprived. But suppose such a privilege to be actually conceded 
to them, it would have no effect, for they would not invest their 
money in a country where property is hable to be confiscated. 

201. In short, if the people were resolved to have a real 
equal division of property — to let no one possess anything 
more valuable than his neighbours possess — it is clear that 
they must allow all the thmgs that are very valuable to be 
destroyed. Here, then, wiU be at once a distinct loss to the 
whole community : they will become poorer than they were. 
Let us just glance at the various articles which they will lose 
—that IS to say, the various articles the possession of which 
makes one man better off than his neighbours : in other words, 
thin^ which some may possess in such a country, but which 
all &e inhabitants cannot possess. There will thus be destroyed, 
or rendered useless, all handsome houses, manufactories, and 
gardens. There must have been also destroyed or sold to 
foreigners, for what they will bring, all fine pictures and statues; 
all valuable books; all pieces of handsome furniture and decora- 
tion, such as plate, jewellery, &c. ; musical instruments of a 
superior order would of course be abolished ; so would philoso- 

{)hical apparatus, antiquities, and other thin^ by which kiiow- 
ed^e is acquired. There would be no supenor horses or cattle, 
no instruments for astronomical or chemical discovery, and no 
fine machinery. These things would at least no longer be in 
the possession of private persons. Perhaps there would be 
nothing to pTev&at them m>m being owned by public bodies 
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for public purposes. Even this, however, would be quite 
contrary to the theory of equality, for the men who held mem 
as trustees for the pubHc would have powers and privileges 
beyond those of then: feUow-dtizens : in hcL they would have 
privilq^es nearly as great as if they owned them. In the 
meantune, let us look to the condition of the people who have 
divided such property as can be divided. 

202. In the fot place, it is clear that the pro}>erty divided 
is much lees than it was when undivided : part of it is destroyed; 
another is sold for what it will bring ; and, like the sale of a 
bankrupt's stock, the amount is of course much less than the 
(»i^iiial cost. Such as it is, however, let us suppose the people 
me&ing an equal division of it. The poor now have among 
them what the rich alone had. They will to a certainty to 
disappointed when they fbd that all those fine houses, mose 
equipages, the plate^ furniture, handsome dresses, books, pictures, 
&c. produce so triflmg a sum when turned into cash. But small 
as the amount is, beyond doubt the people will expect that it will 
be suj£cient to support them in moderate comfort, and that it 
will be unnecessary for them to labour. If it were still necessary 
that they should^ labour as they used to do, what iaducement 
would tbey have to make the division ? 

203. The question now comes — How is society to go on? 
Work must still be done ; people will require to have clothes 
and bread, not to speak of other things, and the Question is— > 
How are they to be obtained ? Unless force be used, and work- 
men are made slaves, they will only work for money. Here, 
then, is immediate inequality — the industrious will obtain 
money for working, and the idle will not obtain money for 
being idle. If you sto^ this progress of inequality, the people 
must starve and go without clothes. If you let it take its 
natural course, the industrious will be getting rich as the idle 
become poor; nay, there will be several degrees of wealth, 
for the clever industrious will make more than the stupid 
industrious. 

204. Thus, things will tend to go back to the old state of 
inequality ; but they will never get- themselves put entirely 
right : the counlry will have suffered a loss which perhaps it 
may take centuries to make up. Those who have, by tiieir 
industry, intelligence, and integrity, made fortunes which are 
taken trom them, will be disgusted with such a country, will 
live in it no longer, and wiU take their talent and usemlness 
elsewhere. Those who remain, even, will have poor induce- 
ments to exert themselves. Among the community, there wiU 
be some doing better than others, but only languidly and 
gradually, and with a suspicion tiiat they may uot. x^sc^ ^VaiX 
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they have sown. If it has been a rich community, it will 
certainly become a poor one. 

205. Now, let us see what is to become of that poorest and 
lowest class, for whose advantage, probably, such a partition 
has been devised — ^who are supposed to be the only people who 
must profit by it. Matters wiU go pretty well with them at 
first, lor they will receive a share in the general distribution : 
that share, however, will consist of fragments of property ; it 
will not provide for future wants, and no human being could, 
in any circumstances, Uve all his life on it. The poor will soon 
exhaust their share, and then where are they to look for more ? 
The reason whj they were very poor before the division, was 
because they either would not or could not work. We have 
seen that the laws of nature provide subsistence for those who 
can and will work : since, then, they do not provide for them- 
selves, they must be provided for otherwise. Now, the fund on 
which the poor in general live, is the surplus of the possessions 
of the rich. Where there is a people who have just enough to 
live on, and no more, there is nothing to spare for those who 
have not. It may be said, that in an equal state of society, 
where there are none very rich, there are none very poor. 
Perhaps it may be so ; but it is useless to consider what would 
arise m such a state of society, because those who wish to 
divide property wish to deal with society in its present state, 
and society has among it poor people for whom it provides. 

206. But the probabihty is, that under the influence of such 
a shock to society, the poor — ^that is to say, those who cannot 
find a way to make their bread — ^would be enormously increased. 
As all the people in a state of equaUty are supposed to have but 
small means, and to Uve very moderately, there would be no em- 
ployment for those who now work for the rich. Thus jewellers, 
coach-makers, embroiderers, cabinet-makers, along with artists, 
makers of philosophical instruments, and a host of other skilled 
labourers, which it would be useless to enumerate, would be 
thrown out of work. Men of great skill can generally turn their 
hands to humble drudgery when it is necessary ; but m doing so, 
they would compete with the classes of workmen who provide 
what is needed by the humbler people. It may be true, also, that 
there would be no succeeding generaticm brought up to these 
higher departments of labour ; but in the meantime, there would 
be great suffering. 

207. But of the commonest workmen, a great part of their 
occupation is of a kind which depends for its existence on large 
undertakings. For instance, more masons are employed tmm 
those merehr required for building small dwelling-houses ; they 
are engaged in making handsome and ornamental buildings, in 
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constructing walls round pleasure - grounds, and the like. So 
are carpenters, slaters, house-painters, and other tradesmen of 
the same kind. All who are so employed would he driven out 
of work, since the works on which they occupied themselves 
are no longer permitted. There will he no occupation for 
them beyond what is necessary to supply the wants of very 
poor people. 

208. The worst of all effects to the workman will, however, 
be the destruction of capital. In so far as he is concerned, 
capital is the accumulated wealth of the community set loose to 
give employment to the people: it is produced by mdustry, and 
skill, and frugahty. No physical power, whether it be exercised 
by a despotic emperor or any other human authority, can 
produce it ; no such authority can ever forcibly preserve it when 
it is produced ; from a country where there is a forced equality, 
it would gradually disappear. Without capital, as we shall see 
more fully afterwards, there would be no means of giving 
employment to workmen ; each man would have to provide for 
his own daily food like the savage, who lives each day on what 
he can find between sunrise and sunset. But the savage has 
a great advantage over the working-man in a country where 
property has Wn divided : the coiStry of the savage is very 
thinly peopled, and nature provides a scanty meal for the small 
number who partake in it. In a civilised community, capital 
and well-directed labour have always brought together a large 
number of people, and it would be impossible for them to find 
food if industry and commerce were stopped. 
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209. When a human being undergoes any exertion, whether 
it be with the muscles of the body or with the thinking 
powers, he is generally said to labour. Thus, the porter who 
carries a trunk, labours with his muscles ; the physician who 
thinks over the symptoms of a critical case, and gives advice 
how it is to be treated, labours with his mind. We shall have 
much occasion, further on, to keep this difference in view. In 
the sense in which it is of importance to consider labour in 
political economy, it must be directed to some end ; it must be 
intended to serve the person who labours, or other persons. In 
this sense, rolling stones up a hill, that they may roll back again, 
or turning a wheel which sets no machinery m motion, is not 
labour, however disagreeable it may be, and however much it 
may exhaust the person so occupied. 

210. Labour tends to the benefit oi t\i<&\xvmx«si x»Rfc. "V^^ssss^i 
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not be always intended for their ^ood, for a man may labour to 
serve some end of his own, whiui is detrimental to the rest of 
mankind ; but the general result of it, as we shall find ai%er- 
wards, is eminently Denefidal. To be thus beneficial, it must 
accomplish sometmng. We have seen, in the previous para^ 
graph, that exertion not tending to accomplish anything, is 
, thrown away, and is not to be counted labour in political 
economy, wmch keeps in view what is useful to mankind. 

211. But for the same reason, any exertion undergone to 
produce what already exists without effort, is thrown away. 
No artificial light can excd the light of the sun. Were 
we to shut this out, and light our houses with gas while the 
sun is shining outside, there would be exertion thrown away 
and lost. In the same way, if a labourer removing stones has a 
barrow at his disposal, and can hurl away four hundredweight 
as easily as he can carry half a hundredweight, yet persists 
in rejecting the barrow, and carrying the stones m half-hundred- 
weights, here is exertion thrown away; and however great it 
may be, and however much it may exhaust the poor man, it 
does not give the world the advantc^ of labour. This subject 
will have to be more fully considered, however, in connection 
with machinery. 

212. In a highly -advanced country like this, we see that 
every one around us who participates in its advantages must 
labour for them, with the smaU exception of those who possess 
property. These possessors of property are a very small body 
m comparison wim the rest oi the people ; and, in general, 
either they have acquired the property by their own labour, 
or that of some other person, such as a fetther or grand- 
father. One man works with his mind ; another worlS with 
his hand : some work with both together : all assist in raising 
the people they belong to in material comfDrt and civilisa- 
tion. Ijie benefits they confer may be seen by comparing^ an 
idle with an industrious people, ^e British people are just 
now the most powerful nation in the world, because they are 
the most industrious. 

213. There are different degrees and kinds of labour in the 
world, and the value of each depends on its productiveness. 
A skilful brazier may do as mucn value of work in half an 
hour, as a stocking-knitter or handloom weaver may accom- 
plish in ten hours. It is neither by time, nor by the mere 
expenditure of sinew, that the extent of labour is to be mea- 
sured. It might seem that embankers and bricklayers labour 
more than watchmakers, if the large results, and the strength 
laid out, be solely taken into account ; but there are fifty who 
can do th&t kind of work, for one who can adjust the works of 
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a watch. There are not nearly so many watchmakers wanted 
as railway lahourers ; yet the small demand is not so readily 
supnhed, and therefore the watchmakers have larger wa^. 
If the odier kind of labourers complain of this, the answer is — 
let them take to watchmaking if they can, and if they will 
undergo the patient exertion. 

214. People are apt to consider their own exertions ill remu- 
nerated. Accident and chance will affect labour and its reward, 
as it does other thin^ ; but, in general, each man's exertions 
are worth to the world what the world pays for them. Those 
who occupy one sphere of exertion, sometmaes complain when 
others, wno do something of a different kind, make more 
money: and maintain that it is not deserved. Here, again, 
comes me answer — ^let them do the same thing if they can ; and 
if it turns out that they cannot, their rival is only obtaining the 
reward of more valuable work than they can give. A maker 
of wooden clocks is living on a very meagre income : he sees 
the maker of chronometers next door making a fortune ; he 
finds that many others can, hke himself, construct wooden 
clocks, but not one amon^ them all can compete with the 
chronometer-maker. It is m vain that they will demand that 
he should not be better rewarded than themselves — ^his labour 
is worth more. If wooden clocks were much wanted, and only 
one man could produce them for ten who can make chrono- 
meters, he would be in their place, and they in his. The un- 
skilled workman, who strains nis muscles all day in wielding a 
pickaxe, or carrying a hod, is apt to think that the lawyer or 
the author, working with his books in his arm-chair, has an 
easy life of it: but he is very much mistaken. Intellectual 
work is capable of great increase, and then becomes very 
arduous. It is harder labour, on the whole, than labour with 
the hands, and is attended with much greater social advantages. 
It is generally much better remunerated, and always receives 
far higher respect. 

215. Mere manual labour is capable but of shght increase. 
If twenty burdens be the amount of work which a nodman can 
perform without pain or discomfort, he will find it very diffi- 
cult to go a Uttle beyond it, and utterly impossible to double 
the amount of work. In die same way, if he work twelve 
hours a day as a weaver, and make in that time twelve yards 
of cloth, it will be oppressive and dangerous to him to add a 
httle to this supply, even were it but one or two yards. Any 
two men, in oroinary health, working at any of these merely 
mechanical occupations, will do nearly the same amount of 
work. It is an extremely rare case to find one weaver who can 
do twice as much as any other. 
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216. Whenj however, the mind or intellect comes to aid in 
the work, it is capable of almost unlimited increase. Some men 
will go through five or six times as much intellectual work 
as others. If a lazy clerk, or a petty shopkeeper in a small 
country town, could see how much work a lord-chancellor, a 
secretary of state, or a London banker, goes through, he would 
hardly believe it possible. The same individual, by training 
and perseverance, may bring himself to do three or four times 
as much work as he could accomplish before. In aU this we 
see the advantage of infusing skill into labour. 

217. A country like Britam exacts much labour in return for 
a comfortable subsistence. The listless and the lazy among us, 
unless they are aided by their friends, must always fare poorly, 
and can enjoy very few of the social advantages of this rich 
country. You sometimes see men standing at shop -doors 
holding placards in their hands, or you see them selling triiling 
articles on stalls in the streets ; these men are very poor, but 
they are also very lazy. They give a great many nours to 
their occupation, but there is very Uttle work in these hours. 

218. It would be felt as a dreadful social evil, to require so 
much labour from men, if they could only increase it by in- 
creased muscular exertion, or by working a greater number of 
hours. The hodman is still poor though he carry his twenty 
loads, and he cannot carry much more. The handloom weaver 
is stiU poor though he works for twelve hours a day — he would 
not be very rich even if he worked for twenty-mur ; but he 
cannot even work eighteen to obtain a third more wages. 
Fortunately, however, it is not thus that labour is increased : 
it is by the increase of skill and capacity, which enables people 
to do much in a short time, and with apparent ease. 

219. To acquire skill, great patience, exertion, and perse- 
verance are necessary. It is generally acquired at the time of 
life when the faculties are fresh and strong, and capable of 
great effort without exhaustion — that is, in the period of youth. 
The education or the professional training which young people 
undergo is tiie acquisition of skill, to enable them in after-ufe 
to work with great effect and witii comparative ease. It is a 
difficult and arduous task to learn a language ; but when it is 
once learned, how easy and agreeable it is to use it I He who 
has thoroughly learned the French language, talks with ease 
and fluency to a Frenchman : it is no effort to him — ^rather an 
amusement. Such is the effect of acquired skill. Let a person 
who knows httie of the langiiage, and requires to use a dic- 
tionary, try to carry on a simuar conversation; he finds it 
extremely laborious and unpleasant. In the same manner, a 
person well versed in arithmetic casts up a compHcated account 
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with ease: a person who has neglected his studies in this 
branch, would find the same task laborious and oppressive. 
We find the same in every occupation where skill can be 
employed. Look at the artist painting a picture : how rapidly 
the simple dashes of his brush produce houses and trees, as if 
it were by magic I An imskilled person would try over and 
over again without producing the same efiect. 

220. There are many who have opportunities of acquiring 
skill which others have not : but every one should acquire as 
much as he can. It can only be gained by great exertion and 
attention, and these are faculties which indolent people do not 
possess. It is much easier, for the time, to carnr so much mortar 
silently on the back, or dig up so many spadefuls of earth, than 
to be noticing at the same time how walls and houses are con- 
structed, or how fields can be best manured and cropped ; but 
those who pay attention to what they see, and work with their 
heads, and acquire skill, lay up the means of raising themselves 
and accompHshing superior ends. 

221. In connection with two subjects — ^machinery and com- 
petition — we shall see how much the possession of skill increases 
the value of each labourer, not only to himself, but to the rest 
of his community. If any one should doubt that skill is an 
advantage, it may be sufficient to say, that he who has not 
skill, cannot assume it when he pleases : but he who has skill, 
may dispense with it, and do imskilled labour. An engineer 
who has studied the structure of machinery, and can make an 
improved weaving-machine^ would be quite able to work as a 
handloom weaver ; but he is not likely to find that necessary. 
A skilful designer of patterns for damasks or printed calicoes, 
would be quite able to stand at the door of the shop where they 
are sold, holding a placard in his hand ; but fortunately, such 
a person seldom requires to descend to so humble a means of 
employment. 

222. Thus, we see the great advantage of skill, and the 
facility which it gives to me worker. This facility, indeed, 
sometimes imparts to him a feeling of pleasure and of enthu- 
siasm while he works. When we think on this, the general 
doom of mankind to labour with the sweat of the brow, becomes 
less formidable; and as man is at present constituted, it is 
admitted to be more a blessing than a curse. It is a well- 
founded belief, that the few who are idle from possessing pro- 
perty, are less happy than the many who labour. The rich 
man, if he be in good health of body and mind, instead of 
congratulating himself in having notmng to do, is generally 
endeavouring to find some pursuit or occupation. He some- 
times follows very laborious occupations, suck && \gvv^xw^ ^isosS^ 
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racing; and he endeavours to create work for himself, by 
attenaing to public business, when he has no business of his 
own to pursue. 

223. It is sometimes used as an argument against increasing 
thQ industry and skill of the people, that there would be no 
room for its exercise ; that is to say, if many more people were 
to become skilful workers, there would not be occupation for 
them all. It is possible that this might occur, if people directed 
their skill injudiciously, so that too many are found working at 
one thing. For instance, there is a man in a certain street 
who makes toy-ships for boys who have a fancy for navigation. 
They are not mere pretences, but models of genuine ships. If 
you trim the sails to the wind, and set the helm, you will get 
them to sail in a pond or a canal, as a large ship does in uie 
ocean. It requires considerable skill to make these little ves- 
sels : they are constructed by an old sailor, who has been so 
ingenious as to find out this way of making a living ; and he 
makes a good income by it. If he were to die, he would be 
much missed by his young employers ; and any mechanic or 
sailor, with ingenuity enough to carry on his misiness, would 
find it a very profitable one. Yet if half-a-dozen men took up 
the business, it would turn out a very poor one. The number 
of bovs who have a taste for such ^ps, and are disposed to 
pay for them, is small. They can keep one man m good 
employment, but not half-a-dozen. 

224. But there might be other things to which iaxe of 
the half-dozen might turn their attention, and in which they 
might be aa successful as the old sailor had been. It does not 
seem possible that there can be too much skill and labour rightly 
directed : at all events, we know that the wealth and prosperity 
of this country have been created by the increase of^ skill and 
labour among the people. It is thus that, in some of our cities, 
the numbers have mcreased so rapidly, and yet the wealth has 
increased more rapidly. In Sheffield, there are twenty cutlers 
for one that there was a century ago ; in Manchester, &ere are 
probably one hundred cotton-printers for one that there was at 
that period ; yet every individual of the large number is busy 
— ^more busy than the small number used to be. But if it 
were true that the field of exertion is limited, there would only 
have been room in Sheffield for one cutler out of twenty, and 
in Manchester for one cotton-printer out of one hundred. And 
as these two classes of workers have increased in number, yet 
always have found enough to do, all other classes of workers have 
increased round them : thus, in Manchester and Sheffield there 
are more tailors, shoemakers, lawyers, and physicians, than 
there were formerly. 
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225. The sphere of labour and skill may be considerably 
enlarged in various ways, greatly to the ^neral advantage. 
The ordinary division mto skilled and unskilled labour has 
been already spoken of, and it has been seen that it is only 
through skill that labour can be greatly increased. Econo- 
mists have made another division of labour into productive 
and unproductive. A shoemaker, a baker, or a gardener, 
would be considered a productive labourer ; a lawyer, a pubhc 
lecturer, a judge, or an actor, would be considered an unpro- 
ductive labourer. It is not meant that these latter classes are 
less useful than the other — some of them are absolutely neces- 
sary to the very constitution of society — but their labours, 
however valuable, do not directly increase the possessions of 
mankind. 

226. It can be seen that there is such a distinction, but it is 
very difficult to draw the line where the one begins and the 
other ends; and, therefore, it will not be safe to make an 
arbitrary arrangement of labourers into productive and unjjro- 
ductive, though, as we shall presently see, it is of practical 
importance to remember that there is such a general difference. 
In applying it, however, to every case, we would find such 
difficulties as these. The mason, who places and cements the 
stones of a building, is a productive labourer, and so is the 
carpenter who puts up the wood-work ; but surely the architect 
who designed tne whole building, and gave instructions to aU 
the masons and carpenters, is as productive as they are : with- 
out him, the building would not have been erected. But the 
architect has taken ms ideas and his knowledge from teachers 
of geometry and perspective: these teachers have planned 
no buildings themselves, but have they not been instrumental 
in furthering his plan ? Again, the several cotton-spinners in a 
manufactory are productive labourers ; but is not the overseer, 
who superintends the whole, and directs each what to do, also 
productive t And if he be productive, should not we count the 
judges, and the police, who keep all in order, and enable the 
work to be done, also productive? 

227. The truth is, that wherever labour is justly paid for, it 
tends to production — ^that is to say, it tends to make men orderly, 
skilful, and industrious ; but there is still a difference between 
those occupations which are immediately productive, and those 
which are required for keeping society in order, and generally 
improving it. The directly productive occupations can be 
indefinitely increased, but the others cannot : tibieir increase fol- 
lows on the traces of productiveness. An example wiU make 
this at once intelhgible: In 1760, Manchester had ajjowXs^*- 
tion of 10,000 people; it has now neaiV^ ?*»f*3Ri. ^^^cS^'^^^a. 
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population was small, it had clergymen, lawyers, and physicians, 
enough to supply its wants. If parents had taken the notion of 
immensely increasing the number of clergymen, lawyers, and 
physicians, by bringmg up their sons to uese professions, and 
so had trebled the number of them, when the population had 
not increased, there would have been three times too many, and 
two-thirds would have gone unemployed. The town of Whitby 
has, for instance, about 10,000 inhabitants, and if the profes- 
sional gentlemen there were to increase so last as to be trebled 
in three years, it may safely be said that nearly two-thirds of 
them would be out of employment. 

228. It was quite otherwise with the cotton -spinners and 
calico-printers of Manchester: they increased with immense 
rapidity, yet not faster than they were wanted ; for they pro- 
duced goods which were in demand everywhere, from the 
north of Europe to the southern extremities of Africa and 
America. By their productive operations, the inhabitants of 
that city were increased in number and in wealth. As they 
80 increased in number and wealth, there came more occasion 
for professional men, whose labours were not immediately 
productive — clergymen, lawyers, physicians, and others. 

229. These facts supply important information for those who 
are selecting their walk in life. The field of productive labour 
has but one impediment — want of capital. When there is 
plenty of capital to carry on production, there are no limits to 
the extent to which production may be carried on if rightly 
managped ; just as there are no hmits to the wants and desires of 
mankmd. As long as we see people ill clothed and ill fed, there 
is room for increased production of the necessaries of life before 
we come to the comforts and luxuries. If a thousand idle and 
starving people could be made productive — some making bread, 
others making shoes, others making shirts, and others making 
coats, they would supply each other, and all would be well off. 

230. It will be perceived, that those who can enter on 
productive labour with sufficient capital have a sure field 
before them. They do not require to count the numbers there 
already, and see if there be room for themselves. But in 
the other professions not immediately productive, it is neces- 
sary, before joining them, to see if there is what is caUed 
an opening — that is to say, if the business of the profession 
is increasmg, so that new members will find employment; 
or if the old members are decreasing, so as to produce the same 
effect. From this circumstance, people require to consider well 
before they select for a profession the bar, the army, and, in 
general, those occupations which only admit of a limited number 
joining* them. 
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231. There are some occupations which do not, perhaps, appear 
to be among the immediately productive, but wnich are so in a 
high degree — for jbistance, that of the merchant or trader, and 
the shipowner or conveyer of goods. These parties do not make 
commodities, converting the raw material into an artificisd 
fabric, hke the manufSsictarer ; but they do the service of trans- 
ferring the commodity from the place where it is not wanted 
to that where it is wanted. It wheat rots on the fields of 
Poland, and it is taken to a baker in Manchester, who makes 
bread of it, the service is as great and truly productive as if the 
importers had manufactured the wheat. The mercantile class 
are thus among the chief instruments in working out the 
beneficent designs of Providence for distributing his bounties 
among all mankind. That which seems waste and superfluity 
in one place, is a luxury, a comfort, or a necessary oi hfe, in 
another. 

232. Commerce, however, is a labour or occupation which 
cannot be entered on without capital : it is, indeed, impossible 
to name any kind of labour which is not greatly aided by 
capital. But this knowled^, instead of diSieartenin^ those 
who are not possessed of this powerful assistant, should only 
shew them the value and importance of labouring under any 
circumstances. Capital, as we have seen, is the child of labour: 
it is the produce of past labour, employed to facilitate future. 
Its great influence in this respect should lead to the practice of 
that industry and prudence which enable capital to be accumu- 
lated. There are ^w who are not able to make a beginning in 
this good work, and the beginning is the chief difficulty. 
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233. In political economy, only those things are spoken of as 
being valuable which are possessed by one person and not by 
anomer, and which it is possible to acquire or improve by means 
of labour. We, therefore, do not here include the most precious 
of all things — the universal gifts of nature, such ad ufe, air, 
and sensation. These things are not undervalued ; but we are 
not treating of physical nature as it came from the hand of 
the Deity, but of what man is capable of doing towards the 
acquisition of artificial comforts, and articles of special value to 
the individual. 

234. It is evident that the value of any such things is 
derived from some kind of exertion bestowed upon them ; and 
this degree of exertion is labour. The only way in which maa 
can add anything to the spontaneous gv£ta oi TiSbXxa^S&>s^'N^^if2SQs.. 
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and therefore labour is the source of value — ^in vain shall we 
seek it in any other form. Gold is valuable, because it cannot 
be procured without labour ; so is coal, wheat, calico, and silk. 
It is true that a person may come into possession of any of 
these commodities without labour : he may receive a quantity 
of silk or calico in a present, or he may succeed to it ; but some 
other person has laboured and given it value. 

235. It may be said that there are exceptions, and that there 
is value where there never has been labour conferred — thus, 
that one by accident finds a lump of pure gold, without any 
labour in searching for it, or in the same manner finds a rougn 
diamond. But it is because gold and diamonds cost labour that 
they are valuable ; and the good-luck of the fortunate finder 
must be counted in with the labours of the less fortunate* 
When this is done, there is much labour bestowed in searching 
for gold and diamonds without finding them, which must be 
balanced a&^nst his good-luck. The whole gold and diamonds 
in the wond will be found to have, cost labour according to 
tlieir value : if they were all picked up accidentally, without 
trouble, they would be worth nothing. 

^6. Thouffh we use the term, intrinsic value, to some things, 
and hpt to others, yet the value of all is derived from tiie same 
source. We sp^k of gold as intrinsically valuable ; but it is 
the uniformity of its value, conferred by labour, that makes 
tibe term be applied to it. Other things are more capricious 
and variable in value ; but their value, such as it is, is nam the 
same source. Great labour is spent in bringing gold into 
existence in a usable shape, and tnus it is that the mere metal 
itself has so much value. Iron and copper cost little labour to 
bring them into the mere form of metal, and therefore are of 
httle value ; but, by the expenditure of labour on them, they 
may be made more valuable than gold. Thus, a Uttle particle 
of iron, made by labour into the balance-spring of a watch, is 
worth several times its weight in gold. A piece of canvas, on 
which a great artist has painted a picture, may thus also be 
worth several times its weight in gold. 

237. As the person who happens to nick up a piece of gold 
without labourmg, will get as much lor it as the person who 
produces it by iSbour, so any other person who accidentally 
gets possession of anything which otners produce by labour, 
will get as much for it as mey get ; but it is the labour that 
determines the value. For example, some one finds a mineral 
well in his field, which is useful in the cure of certain dis- 
eases, and he can immediately draw money from those who 
make use of it. One is owner of a bit of barren, useless, rocky- 
soil; but a railway is made to pass it, and immediately people 
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will g^ve money for liberty to inhabit it. Now mark, that if 
labour has not touched the actually valuable thing', yet it is 
labour, after all, that has made it valuable : the people who 
give something valuable for the water of the minerd^ spring, 
are people who have made that valuable thing through labour : 
the same in the case of the railway: industry has made valuable 
what was a piece of barren soil. It is verv clear, that if there 
had been no labour expended, it would have been worth 
nothing. 

238. Thus, it happens that whoever has possessions in the 
midst of indufltry anS enterprise, may find them greatiy raised 
in value without doing anything himself, and by the mere effect 
of the energy and enterprise of others. People who owned small 
pieces of property near London, Manchester, and other growing 
towns, have found them gradually increasing in value, without 
any effort of their own, until they became enormous fortunes : 
this value has been conferred by labour, and is measured by it. 
A plot of ground in London is worth neither more nor less 
than the amount of the produce of labour which will be 
given for it. 

239. This influence of labour is of vast importance to those 
who are fortunate enough to be the owners of the soil in an 
industrious country ; they acquire, in various shapes, a proper- 
tion of all that is made by mdustry and enterprise. What- 
ever portion of the surface of the earth is wanted by the agents 
of industry, must be obtained from them, on terms raised by the 
operation of that very industry. These agents have a natural 
monopoly in the supply of food, and other land-produce, to the 
increasing multitudes whom the surrounding industry brings 
into existence ; and they have thus an intimate dependence on 
the prosperity of those they live among. It is, therefore, their 
permanent interest not to seek advantages in artificial mono- 
noUes, or in anything that wiU cramp the energies of the people, 
but to depend on the natural advantages of their position. 

240. It may seem an invidious privilege to possess this mono- 
poly, and so have the means of gaining without labour what 
other people gain by labour ; but it is in the nature of things 
that some one should possess this monopoly; and for the various 
considerations, which justify the protection of Property, the 
persons whom the law makes proprietors are those who can best 
do so. The value given to anythmg by its becoming worth Ihe 
produce of labour, will attach to it whoever has it. Suppose 
that there is a field near London, and that, from the effect of 
the enterprise and energy of the neighbourhood, a builder would 
find it worth his while to give L.20 for it as the site of a house. 
The builder does not lose or give away this iaou«^— V^Ss^ ^a^ 
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to pay it, for the profit he will have by the transaction ; he 
naturally gives it to the owner of the soil, and is content. But 
suppose a new law to be made, when he was about to pay the 
money, prohibiting the owner from taking it, and aboUshing 
ownership: in this case, the builder would gain the L.20 for 
himself, and would have the advantage of ownership. Thus the 
pubhc would gain nothing — ^it would only exchange one kind 
of owner for another ; and thus it would ever be found, that 
where a value of this kind is created, some individual will 
obtain it. 

241. It is therefore seen, that the foundation of all wealth and 
value is labour. The ordeal to which man was doomed for the 
preservation of existence, becomes the means of his highest 
triumphs and enjoyments. The bare earth on which he finds 
himself, becomes gradually covered with the fruit of his exer- 
tions; and he bequeaths them to his posterity, to lighten the 
load of existence, and be the means of creating stiLL neater 
monimients of wealth and utility. Capital, so powerrul and 
useful an engine, is the result of past labour applied to assist 
future labour. It would be difficult to say, in this country, 
how long our ancestors have thus assisted us ; more or less, we 
are probably reaping the benefits of what they have done 800 
years ago. Although it would appear, from what we have 
now been saying, that the owner of the soil often finds it 
become valuable without any labour bestowed by himself upon 
it, yet the fertility which has produced this value has very 
onen been created by the industry of many generations of pre- 
vious owners. It would be difficidt to say, whether, valuable 
as it is, the soil of Britain does more than repay the labour that 
from the beginning has been laid out on it. 



DIVISION AND ORGANISATION OF LABOUR. 

242. Labour, like many other valuable things, is sometimes 
liable to be misapplied and wasted: it is also susceptible of 
much aid from discretion and able and judicious arrangement. 
We have seen already, that any labour employed in accomplish- 
ing an object that may be more easily accomplished in some 
other way, is wasted. It will generally be easy for the indi- 
vidual workman to know whether his object can be accomplished 
in some easier way, and thus to discover whether he is wasting 
his labour or not. But there are means of economising labour, 
or applying it to the best advantage, of which the individual 
labourer is not master. These means are of a kind which none 
but those who can deal with workers in bodies can accomplish. 
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243. If a man should employ the first hour of the day in 
ploughing: the second, in carpentry: the third, in making 
clothes ; the fourth, in building walls ; and the fifth, in painting 
pictures ; there is little chance that he would perform any of 
ids tasks well. At all events, we may be very certain, that 
if &ve men occupied themselves in this way, they would not 
put so much work through their hands as other &ve men 
— of whom one is a ploughman ; the other, a carpenter ; the 
third, a tailor; the lourm, a bricklayer; and the last, a 
professional artist. 

244. Every occupation requires some amount of training to 
give expertness in it. AU human capacities are Hmited, and 
nobody can do everything that is done in the world. Some 
people cannot learn more than one occupation; others, of 

greater ability and perseverance, may accomplish two or three, 
ut we may safely calculate, that it will be unpossible to find 
men, whenever we want them, who can undertake to work 
effectively at every kind of trade. But this is not the only 
impediment to one man doing various things. Everything that 
is done, requires a little preparation — as workmen express it, 
they require to have their hand in. The mind takes some time 
to bear upon the purpose to be accomplished ; and the muscles 
of the body require to be gradually brought into the requisite 
action : thus, a little time at the commencement of every period 
of work, is lost in getting into the way of it. This occurs with 
those who only do one thing, as they recommence their labour 
in the moming or after meals, if a man does many things, 
this preparation will be longer * because he has not omy to get 
into nis new task, but to get rid of the motions and associations 
of his previous occupation. Though a carpenter were ever so 
good a tailor, it would take him some Httle time, after laying 
aside the hatchet and saw, to adjust the muscles oi his fingers to 
the use of the needle : thus, if a man could learn many trades, 
yet he would waste time in turning from one to the other. 

245. Robinson Crusoe had to do everything for himself : he 
had to be his own farmer ; his own butcher, baker, and cook ; 
his builder, upholsterer, tailor, and shoemaker. He did the 
best for himseu in the circumstances in which he stood ; but it 
is very evident that he cannot have done all these functions 
very well. Had there been five men thrown on the island, it 
would have been economy to have divided the different functions 
among them. To produce the effect, however, of the minute 
division of labour which we see in liiis country, -QYe men, or 
even a hundred, would not suffice : thus, where a population is 
small, division and arrangement of labour cannot be effectuaUY 
carried out; it is in la^ populationa 1^\i \)Ci!»s \i!&»jesc2kS(?^N^ 
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best seen. Large populations are attended by well-known 
evils, but this is one of their advantages. 

246. In the manujBEUsturing system, this division is carried so 
far, that there are often many men engaged in producing one 
simple article, and all engaged in different departments : thus, 
in tne printing and bindi^ up of a book, sucn aa you are now 
reading, theiie are usually all the following operations : — In the 
first place, a reader or foreman looks at the manuscript or copy, 
and gives so much to each compositor, who sets the types ; as the 
types are set, proofs or impressions of the pages are from time 
to time examined by readers, to see if they are accurate, and 
to correct mistakes. When a sufficient number of pages are 

ut in type and corrected, they are taken by pressmen to 
e printed off. A large number of printing-presses is now 
worked by steam. There is a man whose function it is to 
adjust the press, so that the impression of the types may be 
taken accurately off by the sheets of paper. Another man 
takes charge oi the steam department; and generally a boy 
fits in the sheets of paper, to receive the impression of the 
types. The sheets have then to undergo the process of being 
squeezed and smoothened by a hydrauhc press, and dried in a 
heated room. Each of these operations, in a large printing- 
office, is the duty of separate people. Another set, generally of 
^irls, fold the sheets into pages. The next process is stitching 
for binding : and in the binding itself there are generally seversu 
workers — one cutting the ^oges; another colouring them; 
another fixing tiie boards ; another cutting and stretching the 
leather ; and the last of all putting on the titie in gilt letters. 

247. A book may be supposed to be a somewhat comi)licated 
production ; but in the simplest things, the efficacy of division of 
mbour is apparent. This could not be better explained than in 
l^e account which Adam Smith has given of the making of pins : 
* One man,' he says, ^ draws out the wire, another straightens it, 
a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fiftii grinds it at the top for 
receiving the head ; to make the head requires two or three 
distinct operations ; to put it on is a peculiar business ; to whiten 
the pin is another. It is even a trade by itself to put the pins 
into paper : and the important business of making a pin is, in 
this manner, divided into about eighteen distinct operations, 
which in some manufactories are all ^rformed by distinct 
hands, though in otiiers the same man will sometimes perform 
two or three of them.' 

248. Adam Smith questions if one man, working alone, 
would make twenty pins in a day; but he foimd that ten men 
could make 48,000, being 4800 each. If the man who draws 
out ihe wire, were to' put aside bis drawing machinery; and 
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then put right the straightening machinery, and straighten 
the wire; and were then to put this macmnery aside, and 
take the cutting instruments to cut the wire : and then were 
to change from that to the grinding machinery ; and giving 
up that, were to attend to the metal for whitening the pms, an 
enormous deal of time would be lost. In the same manner, in 
the making of steel -pens, one man bends the metal, another 
cuts it, another steeps the pen in oil, another bakes it, and so 
on. There would be great waste of time in turning from one 
to another of these operations. This wast€ of time would be one 
sacrifice ; the inexpertness of the workman, when turning his 
hand to a new operation, would be another. 

249. Not only does the division and organisation of labour 
produce commodities more rapidly and effectually than they 
could be completed hj individuals ; they enable many things 
to be done which individual men could not accomplish. Hobin- 
son Crusoe was able to excavate his boat from the trunk of 
a tree; but after it was made, he could not launch it. It 
requires the labour of many men, each working in his separate 
sphere, first to build and rig a ship, next to launch it, and next 
to navigate it after it is a£k)at. In raising great edifices, 
making bridges, aqueducts, harbours, and railways, not only 
would individual men be utterly unable to produce any 
effect, but even small numbers would be quite nelpless. In 
the completion of the great lines of railway, there were 
sometimes bands or armies of several thousand men employed 
at one time. 

260. In considering the effect of this division of labour on 
purely mechanical employments, it has often been complained, 
that it makes a man acquainted with only one operation. This 
operation is dependent on the co-operation of others, and on 
many other contingencies. It is haole sometimes, for instance, 
to be entirely superseded by machinery. By whatever accident 
it comes to pass that the person trained to mat occupation loses 
it, if he can do nothing else, he is utterly helpless. The person, 
for instance, who gives the last sharpening to the edge of a 
knife, who lackers a tea-tray, or oils a steel-pen, could do nothing 
whatever with such qualifications, were he thrown out of work 
upon the world ; whereas he who has been accustomed to con- 
struct any article entirely, can use his faculties under almost 
any circumstances. This is a defect which proper education, 
communicating a knowledge of physical nature, and of the 
mechanical laws, will tend to remedy. Intelligent men can 
readily learn new operations, and aajust themselves to the 
circumstances in which they are placed. 

251. Division of labour ias an influeiLCfcQo.^s»RJ«ii^^^'^'«^'» 
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bejond its aid to mere mechanical production. In the abstruse 
sciences, and the higher departments of art and literature, 
eminent and valuable progress can frequently only be made 
by abstracting the mind from all other pursuits. Newton, 
Locke, and Adam Smith could not endure interruption while 
they were following out their trains of deep thought ; and if 
they could not have been protected from interruption, the world 
would have lost a great part of their inestimable labours. They 
required, like other human beings, the necessaries of life. Had 
they found it necessary to prepare their own food, and to make 
their own clothing, they would have had little leisure, and 
perhaps little faculty or inclination, for following out their 
arduous inquiries ; had they required to follow any mechanical 
employment for immediate bread, it would have been alike 
him to their valuable labours. But the organisation and divi- 
sion of occupations, enable society to reheve such men of imme- 
diate care for the present, so that they may give their undivided 
attention to their lofty pursuits, as if they were exempt from 
the usual wants of nature. 

262. This organisation and division of labour, which we 
have just been considering, is one of the social advantages 
which cannot be obtained without capital. It is not necessary 
that the capital to organise labour should be in the hands of 
one rich man — ^it may be in the hands of several men of mode- 
rate means : but there must be capital somewhere. It will be 
observed, that the person who works under a system of division 
of labour, does not completely make any single commodity. 
When he has done his day's work, thererore, he has not made 
anything that will satisfy his day's wants; nay, he has not 
made anything that he can seU for money or exchange for 
necessaries. To keep the various workers in existence, while 
extensive and complicated operations are going on, requires 
capital ; that is to say, it requires some of the fruits of past 
labour to be consumed, imtil the results of the labour going 
on are reahsed. 



MACHIKERY. 

263. The lower animals are, from the beginning, provided by 
the Creator with all that is necessary for the functions assigned 
to them : they may be sometimes trained to serve the purposes 
of men, but they never improve or acquire higher means of 
accomplishing their own purposes. Every one of them is 
directiy suppued with the physical instruments for self-support, 
aod a IcnowJe^ge of their use. The grazing animals nave 
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peculiar &cilities for finding' their ve^table food, and for 
reaping and eating it ; the animals which feed on others have 
strengSi, courage, and dexterity, for procuring their food. 
Some animals possess capacities which look like those of 
reasoning and trained human beings. Ants organise large 
commumties, and labour to lay in provender for the time of 
scarcity ; so do bees, constructing for themselves cells of great 
beauty and strength : the beaver builds a house, and, having a 
hard flat tail, he uses it as a bricklayer does a trowel, in laymg 
on the cement : but these animals do not improve. The ant, 
the bee, and the beaver, do as they have done from the begin- 
ning of time. They learn nothing, and do not communicate to 
their descendants any improved method of working: they 
invent no machinery ; they find no plans for saving labour^ or 
economising, or dividing it. They follow one uniform routme, 
and they are not taught to adopt it by reasoning, or acquired 
knowle<%e, but by mat peculiar facmty which has been de- 
nominated instinct. The human race, on the other hand, are 
endowed with vast capacities for improvement and indefinite 
progress. 

264. Yet the human being, as he enters the world, is, in his 
mere physical capacities, considerably below the brute. He has 
a longer period of utter helplessness in infancy and childhood : 
but, even when he is beyond this period, his mere physical 
capacities for supplying the wants of nature are extremely 
limited. His head, and mouth, and the structure of his limbs, 
are not adapted for grazing, like those of the cow and sheep ; 
and, if they were, his stomach would not digest such food as 
theirs. It suits his constitution to live partly on flesh, but he 
does not possess, Hke beasts of prey, the means of securing his 
food. He has not the strength and agility, or the destructive 
teeth and claws, of the lion and the tiger: nor has he an 
envenomed tooth, like the serpent, or an electnc battery to stun 
and disable his prey, like the electric eel. He requires shelter 
from the inclemency of the weather, yet he has not a natural 
trowel, like the beaver, to build him a hut. 

265. But the same Creator who placed him thus, to all 
appearance, helpless on tfie earth, endowed him with fEtculties, 
to which all the instincts of the brute creation are as naught. 
His mind is endowed with the means of providing against his 
wants, and of raising his position ; and it does not, hke brute 
instinct, advance a certam distance, and stop there, but is 
capable of indefinite extension ; so that, however great may be 
the improvement in one generation, the next still possesses the 
means of going beyond it. It is plain that the Deity, in tiiua 
endowing the human race with, tbfe m«ax)& ^i m^^&xs^^ 
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improving their position, intended that those means should be 
thankfully made use of. 

266. We find that, at the beginning, and in the most savage 
state, man's invention helps him to overcome the natural 
difficulties of his position. While the brute has recourse to his 
instincts, which never improve, man has recourse to invention, 
and, by contrivances, accomplishes whatever instinct can do, 
and more. To say that he resorts to contrivances, is another 
word for saying that he resorts to machinery. A machine, 
however simple or however complex, is something by which 
the ingenuity of man has found a means of savmg manual 
labour, and producing what he desires with greater ease. The 
sav^e wants to take fruit from a high cocoa-nut tree, which it 
would be difficult and dangerous to climb. He finds a creeping 
^lant with long fibres : he fastens some of these together, then 
ties a stone to me end, swings the stone round the nut, and pulls 
it down — this is a machine. He sees swift animals whicn he 
cannot overtake ; but he plucks a long reed, and fixes a sharp 
stone, or a piece of hard wood, at the end of it. He lies in wait, 
and discharges the rude weapon at the animal as it passes — 
here, again, is a machine. He finds that the earth contains roots ; 
his hands are ill fitted to tear them up ; but he sharpens a flat 
stone, or a piece of hard wood, and it saves him much trouble 
in digging: here is an implement or tool — ^in other words, a 
machme. 

267. Having gone so far, the human being is not content, 
like the brute. He goes on increasing his means of improving 
his condition. Having invented the spear or dart, he finds a 
more effective means of dischar^g it man his own weak arm : 
he takes advantage of the elastic power of wood or bone, ana 
makes a bow and arrow. He sees fish in the water devouring 
reptiles and pieces of flesh, so he makes a hook with bone, puts 
a piece of the food which he sees the fish consuming on tlie 
hook — ^and thus ensnares them by a machine invented through 
his reasoning powers. 

268. Not satisfied with applying machinery for seizing and 
using things that exist, he goes a step nirther, and uses 
machinery in making things, or causing them to exist. He 
plats grass, or the fibres of oark, and makes a covering. Not 
content with bone, hard-wood, or stone, for his weapons and 
digging-tools, he finds that some minerals are metallic, and can 
be melted or welded into the shapes he wants: so he makes 
melting-vessels or moulds for casting, or hammers for welding 
— and thus applies one machine to make another. 

269. Food IS the earliest want of man, and agricultural 
machmery is generally the first kind that makes much progress. 
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Man soon exhausts the spontaneous fruits of the earth ; and 
he finds that the earth will produce more if the soil be 
loosened, and if seeds, instead of being* blown about hither and 
thither, be planted and tended. The tiller uses first a small 
and powerless machine, appHed solely by the hand. Some 
ingenious person made a great stride in agricultural machinery 
by inventing the spade, which brings to the aid of the hand 
the powerfm muscles of the foot and leff. By another ^eat 
invention, a cutting instrument is dragged through the soil by 
the force of draught-animals, and the earth is turned up to a 
considerable depth with great rapidity — such is the plou^. 

260. When grain has grown and ripened, the next step is 
its removal from the ground. Plucking- it with the hand is 
tedious, laborious, and clumsy. The knife is introduced ; and 
some ingenious person finds that it will cut more effectually 
if bent like a hook : such is the reaping-hook, a machine which 
must have been in its day a mighty step onwards. In cutting 
some kinds of produce, the advantage was felt of having a 
crooked knife of larger dimensions, swayed with the arm ; and 
so the scythe was mtroduced. In this department of agri- 
culture, it can hardly be said that machinery has gone further ; 
though it is probable that reaping-machines, worked by steam 
or some other power, will soon come into use. 

261. The removal of the seed, which is the fruit of man, 
from the husk, is the next step. It was originally done 
with the hand, as we are told in Scripture that the oisciples 

C' ;ked the ears of com, and did eat, rubbing them in their 
ds. It was found that this could be more rapidly accom- 
phshed by the blows of a horizontal bar of wood on the sheaves 
of com ; and so the flail was invented — a powerful machine, by 
which one man could do as much as ^Ye or six by rubbing. 
Next, it was found that the bars may be moved by machinery : 
at first worked by horses j then, bjr wind or water power ; ana 
lastly, by steam. The grmding of the grain into meal has been 
the object of like improvements. The seed or grain would be 
crushed by the rubbing of one stone on another. Some inge- 
nious inventor discovered, that this would be done much more 
effectually if one of the stones were made to revolve ; so the 
handmill was made, with two circular stones, and a hole in the 
upper one, into which the grain was poured, so that it might 
pass between them, and be crushed as tne upper stone revolved. 
Either one or two persons could work this kind of mill ; and it 
is alluded to in the Gospel of St Matthew, in the words — * Two 
women shall be grinding at the mill; the one shall be taken, 
and the other left.' In some remote parts of the Highlands, 
such a handmill, called a quern, was used ^.bou^ ^ Y^jcscl^^^ 
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years ago. In the East, the methods of grinding ffrain are 
not much more advanced — horses or oxen turning the stone. 
In civihsed Europe, however, grain-mills are conducted on a 
large scale, with powerful machinery, worked by water or 
jBteam power. 

262. It is in the production of clothes that the power of 
human invention in machinery has been exhibited in the most 
wonderful manner. A few instances may be taken from the 
art of weaving, or of converting thread into cloth. If you look 
at a piece of main linen or cotton, you will see that every thread 
which runs trom side to side, passes alternately over and under 
each thread which runs lenglhwise ; in the same manner, each 
thread which runs lengthwise passes over the first thread from 
side to side, under the second, over the third, and so on : thus 
it is that they adhere together, and form a fabric. There can 
be no doubt, that when cloth was first made, the threads were 
platted across each other with the fingers, as children sometimes 
plat rushes and willows. 

263. The first step which machinery made, waa to fix one of 
the set of threads — those running lengthwise — so that they 
might be moved up and down, to let the cross-threads pass over 
and under them altemately. The threads so fixed are called 
the warp, the cross-threads are called woof or weft. From the 
way in which a Hindoo sits down and weaves a piece of cotton 
cloth for himself, we may form an idea of the weaving machine 
or loom, after it had got a few improvements. He takes two 
sticks 01 bamboo, which are fixed parallel to the ground, and 
he stretches the warp -threads between them; now, to make 
each cross-thread pass above one and beneath another of these 
warp -threads altemately, the plan is to make each alternate 
warp-thread be above its neighbour while the woof is passing 
one way — say from left to right — and under it when the woof 
is passing from right to left. The weaver manages to elevate 
and depress them altemately, by strings passed over a beam or 
the bough of a tree, and fixed to his reet. When the alternate 
threads pf the warp are above or below the others, there is a 
separation, through which the woof- threads can be passed; 
these the primitive weaver passes through by mesms of a stick, 
with which he also presses them close up to where the warp- 
threads separate ; so that, when these are changed, and those 
warp -threads which were above are depress^, they may 
embrace the woof- thread : and so he passes each individual 
thread of the woof through, making very small progress. 

264. Upwards of a century ago, in this country, many 
improvements were made on this primitive process. Treddles 
were invented^ which, by a slight touch, elevated or depressed 
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the alternate threads of the warp. A shuttle, like a small 
canoe, wedge-shaped, and running on little wheels, carried the 
weft rapidly through the opening so made by the movement of 
the treadles. By a third movement, a batten, with an edge 
like a comb, was made to run its teeth between each thread 
of the warp, and push the woof close up. The fly- shuttle 
was a great improvement on this slow machine. The weaver 
had to throw the shuttle alternately from right to left, and 
from left to right, with each thread of woof. A weaver, to 
save himself trouble, invented a httle machine for throwing the 
shuttle through when it received a slight jerk from a string : 
thus, the weaver, instead of the slow and laborious operation of 
throwing the shuttle, had only to jerk a stick attaCihed to a string 
from side to side. Tne motions in the process of weaving being 
thus reduced to a uniform order, it occurred to the Rev. Dr 
Cartwright that they might be done by machinery, and accord- 
ingly he invented a machine for the purpose : such machines, 
cafied power-looms, are now in extensive operation. The looms 
merely require to be attended to: one individual can attend 
two, or even three; and thus produce perhaps six times as much 
cloth as the cleverest handloom weaver, with the best loom, 
could make. 

266. Such are some of the inventions connected with the 
plainest kind of weaving. A great many others have been made 
for the manufacture of diflferent kinds of fabric, pecuhar for 
strength or beauty. It is not merely in the weaving that 
invention has been exercised in the manufacture of clothing. 
The thread, before it comes to the loom, has gone through a great 
variety of machinery — ^indeed, part of the machinery used in 
making thread is itself made by machinery. The history of 
one very simple process in thread-making may illustrate this. 
The fibres from which threads are made, whether of wool, 
cotton, or lint, are, in their natural state, entangled and knotted; 
it is necessary to separate them, and lay them parallel, before 
they can be twisted mto good thiiad. This was, no doubt, first 
done with the fingers : it would be a great improvement when 
a comb, such as is used for combing the hair, was used. By a 
later improvement, * carders,' as they were termed, were worked 
by the nands : each card consisted of a board, in which were 
fastened several rows of short iron wires, bent so as to lie nearly 
flat, like hair — th^ were planted so thick, as to be like iron 
fur or bristles. With the progress of machinery, instead of 
being worked by the hands, the cards came to be worked by 
wheels ; and the wires, instead of being ^Eistened in wood, were 
fastened in bands of leather or India rubber. And now comes 
the last wonder of all : a machine was made &t Toa&k^s^^ibi^f^ 
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carders, to be worked by machinery. The carder -making 
machine bores little holes, at equal distances, in the leather or 
India-rubber band ; for each oi these holes it clips a piece of 
wire, rivets it in the hole, and gives it the angular bend suitable 
for carding. While this macmne is in motion, it requires but 
to be supplied with wire and bands to moke carders indefinitely : 
it works so rapidly, that nothing can be seen except the mate- 
rials going in at one end, and the finished carder coming out 
at the other. 

266. Such are notices of a very few of the inventions by 
which the human being, using the faculties imparted to him^ 
by the Deity, has from time to time overcome the difficulties 
by which he is surrounded, and endeavoured to improve his lot. 
That these productions of human ingenuity have actually been 
a great benefit and blessing to mankind in general, there cannot 
be a doubt ; whoever would seriously maintain that they have 
not, ought to be prepared to go back to man's primitive con- 
dition, when he had not even invented the spade. Each inven- 
tion has added to the material comforts of mankind and their 
sources of enjoyment, as if the earth had been made more 
fruitful for them, or llie sky more clement. What is done by 
invention, leaves labour free to supply human wants in other 
shapes. When the watermill superceded the handmill for 
grinding com, less labour was requu'ed for the mere production 
of food, and the labour not needed for that might be apphed to 
other things : and so it was with every invention superseding 
the mere physical labour of men. As the thing for which men 
laboured was obtained by the invention without their labour, 
they might bestow the labour on other objects. 

267. It was the obvious and natural reeling of mankind, to 
consider every such invention as a blessing to their race, imtil 
circumstances of a peculiar kind, which must now be explained, 
created in some quarters a different opinion. In very populous 
countries, such as Britain, large numbers of men acquire the 
habit of earning a hvelihood by some particular kind of labour. 
When any machine is invented by wnich the article at which 
they laboured is produced, they are thrown out of employment : 
they are thus subject to very unpleasant difficulties, at least for 
a time : and very often they never recover from the effects of 
the sudden change. Thus, many blacksmiths occupied them- 
selves in making nails at the anvil, and became very expert at 
this kind of work. A machine was iavented for making nails, 
and they then required to turn to some other department of 
labour to which tney were not so well accustomea : this ^ve 
them, at least, the trouble of training themselves over agam to 
B new kind of work. 
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268. It has, however, unfortunately happened that the 
workers thus superseded by the machinery have often continued 
at their old trade, trying to compete with the machinery. By 
working cheaper and cheaper, tney have sometimes been able 
to do so. The only quality that has made their labour worth 
having in such circumstances, has been its extreme cheapness ; 
but by this cheapness, they have always become wofully poor. 
Unfortunately, at the same time, these workers have tnought 
that they were as usefully employed as they used to be before 
the macnine was invented, and so they have complained of hard 
usage. They say that they work very laboriously, yet are very 
poorly paid. By the invention of the power -loom, a large 
number of handloom weavers were placed in this position, and 
for many years their state has been a very sad and painful one. 

269. It was natural that uninstructed men, thus suffering, 
should accuse others of having caused their sufferings. Great 
sympathy has often been occasioned by those whose labour has 
thus been superseded. The feeling in their favour has gone so 
far, as to make many people think that inventions in machinery 
do more harm than good. Seeing men thrown out of work, they 
leap at once to the conclusion, that machinery abohshes human 
labour, and thus tends to deprive the workm^-classes of their 
means of hving. If all those whose labour is superseded by 
steam-engines must starve, and if the rich could transfer to 
hfeless machinery the means which ought to go to the support 
of the poor, invention in machinery ought not to be encouraged 
as advantageous to the human race : indeed, if it produced such 
dreadful effects, it is clear that it ought to be discouraged and 
suppressed. 

270. A little consideration will shew that such fears are 
groundless. The amount of labour which can be at any parti- 
cular time employed, depends on the amoimt of capital to be 
embarked in production. Now, the use of machmery does 
not make less capital to be employed in production: on the 
contrary, by being profitable, it increases capital. The use of 
machinery has enormously increased the capital employed in 
this country in productive industry : it would be withm bounds 
to say, that it has increased it four or five fold. 

271. It may be said, that the capital is embarked in ma- 
chinery, and not in labour. That much of it is embarked in 
machinery is true ; and if machines were brought from the moon, 
the money paid for machines would not be paid for labour; 
but machmes are made by hiunan hands, with human labour. 
The difference between hand -made articles and machine-made 
articles is just in this: labour makes the article directly in 
the one case, and produces a small quantity of it.\ \afcRfiSL^ai5Sitiea. 
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the machine for manufEicturing the article in the other case, 
and produces a much lar^ quantity of it. The same amount 
of labour is expended, out the produce is greater, and the 
world, in g^enenu, is so much the better off. It is true, that 
the labour is not of the same kind, or performed by the same 
class of people. Let us suppose that a capitalist has a thousand 
pounds, which he can employ in making stockings. If he get 
them hand-knitted, his money goes in the form of wa^ to 
those who knit with the hands ; if he get them made in the 
stocking-loom, or by the knitting-machme latelj invented, the 
wages go in a different direction. One man is employed to 
look after the machine, in place of several knitters; but the 
various persons employed in making the machine, derive wages 
from the same source. Among these, are tiie comers, who dig 
coal to manufacture the iron, and to supply steam for the 
engine ; the iron miners, who extract the ore and make it into 
iron : and the various workmen employed in making the iron 
into machineiy. Workers in iron are indignant when anjr 
part of their functions is superseded by machmery ; and yet it 
IS through machine^ry that they are so extensively employed. 

272. Thus, there is no reason to fear that machinery will 
supersede human labour, and enable one portion of manmnd to 
dispense with the existence of another. In fact, the experience 
of this country shews us that machmery has greatly increased 
the demand for labour, and made the labouring-classes better 
off. It has given them a share in the advantages reaped by 
our inventive geniiis, in competing with the rest of the worlcL 
We have seen how flie Hindoo weaves his cotton in the primi- 
tive fashion, without the advantage of our admirable machmery. 
The consequence is, that our Manchester and Glasgow cotton- 
weavers can send hun his own cotton worked into cloth cheaper 
than he can make it. The result is not at the same time so 
disadvantageous as it might be supposed to the Hindoo out of 
work. Our manufactures create a demand on him for more raw 
cotton, and he is better occupied m growing cotton than in 
manufacturing it. The manufactured articles exported from this 
country amount in value to sixty millions of pounds in a year. 
No one can doubt that this gr^t trade is produced bpr ma- 
chinery. Our goods are bought in preference to those of other 
nations, because they are cheaper ; and it is owing to machinery 
that they are cheaper. This great sale to foreigners supports a 
large nart of our population : it is calculated that, by the cotton 
manufacture of the country alone, two miUions of human beings 
are supported. If machinery were abolished, they would lose 
their means of subsistence. 
273. These are not all the advantages of machinery; for 
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machinery makes the articles that are produced more abundant. 
The temptation for employing the macnine instead of handwork, 
arises from the greater quantity of articles which the machine 
will produce at the same cost. The advantage of this great 
abundance is not confined to the manufacturer. In such a 
country as this, abundance means cheapness. It enables the poor 
to obtain what they could not otherwise obtain. The humblest 
of the industrious classes in this country can obtain clean, 
decent, and substantial clothing. There are people in rags, it is 
true, but these are the pauper class, who have been reduced by 
vice and imprudence, or oy singular calamities. Those who 
really labour, can almost always obtain decent clothing. This 
seems to be a poor boon, because we are accustomed to it ; but 
it is not to be found all over the world, and it did not always 
exist in this country. A manufacturum' artisan would feel 
extremely uncomfortable in the dress which was worn by a 
master-workman, or a yeoman, two hundred years ago. 

274. It must be admitted, that every extensive improvement 
in machinery is apt to deprive some working-people of their 
occupation. This, in itself, is an evil and a nardship, which 
people should try to alleviate, according to their means and 
capacity. But the evil thus occasioned is extremely small, 
when compared to the great benefits derived from inventive 
capacity. The evil would be still smaller, if the superseded work- 
people took a more enlightened view of their position than they 
sometimes take. If they think that machinery robs them of 
their bread, and that they can get the system stopped, and 
resume their old occupation, they are apt to grow idle and 
turbulent j but if they know, as fiiejr would if they were well 
instructed, that invention must have its course, and the progress 
of machinery cannot be stopped, then they would probaoly look 
out, like sensible people, for some other occupation. 
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275. The remimeration paid for labour is wages; and the 
amount of the wages depends on the market value of the 
services performed. In other words, a man is paid according to 
the extent to which his services are wanted. Mere messengers, 
who carry small parcels from house to house ; men who stand at 
the doors of shops with advertisements ; unskilled agriculturists: 
handloom weavers of common work, and the like, have but small 
wages — ^not always so high as a shilling a day. On the other 
hand, machine-makers ; foundry-men, who make moulds ; and 
puddlers, who mix metal for casting, are paid fcoTo^tJasftfcXKi'sci^ 
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shillings a day; and men who draw patterns, and engrave m 
silver, make various sums, from six shillings to two pounds a 
day, according to their ability and industry. 

276. If the parcel-carrier, or the man who stands at a shop- 
door, were as much wanted as the mould-maker or puddler, and 
if men fit to make moulds, and mix metals for castmg, were as 
easily found as errand-porters and handloom weavers, they 
would be paid as httle ; and if errand-porters and handloom 
weavers were as difficult to be got as mould-makers and metal- 
mixers, they would be paid as much. But the reason why the 
one set of workers is more scarce and highly paid than the 
other, is because their tasks require more talent and appUcation. 

277. If a decree were to be issued, requiring that all who 
employ message-carriers and placard -distributers should pay 
them as highfy as those who employ skilled labourers, the 
simple effect would be, that people would give up employing 
them; they could not affordf to give them the nigh wages, 
because they could not, in the course of their business, get the 
value of their services. If the work of a plain handloom 
weaver be only worth a shilling a day to the employer, who 
has a hundred in his service, and the law demands that he shall 

five him two shillings, the employer will rather give up 
usiness ; for he knows that instead of making money by it, he 
will speedily lose whatever he possesses. 

278. But if such a regulation were actually enforced by a 
tyrannical law, and the weaver, the message-porter, and other 
humble workers, were to be entitled to as much wa^es as the 
pattern-drawer, the mould-maker, and the metaJ-mixer, then 
the people who follow these trades would ^ve them up, and 
take to handloom weaving, message -carrymg, and any well- 
paid, easy trade. Their own trades are difficult and laborious : 
the increased wages they obtain, induce them to under^ the 
fatigue and attention they require ; but if they are not paid any 
more than the men who do easy work, then they themselves 
will take to easy work. 

279. It would be extremely unjust to compel workmen to 
labour for less than what the pubhc is willing to give them as 
the price of their labour. This is an injustice which was often 
perpetrated by our ancestors, who, under the plea of the public 
good, compelled workmen to labour at a fixed remuneration. 
They pretended that it was the proper value of the workman's 
labour ; but they had no right to fix that value. The amount 
which the worlanan is entitled to obtain, is just whatever the 
pubUc, through his employers, will give him. 

280. On the other hand, it would be equally unjust, were the 
Jahourer, by law, or any other kind of force, to receive more 
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than the real value of his labour as it stands in the market. It 
would not merely be injustice in as far as he would get more than 
his merit entitles him to, but he could not ^et it at all without 
some other person being robbed of it, which would certainly 
be doinffja wrong. 

281. What, however, determines the market-value of labour ? 
Particular attention requires to be paid to our answer to this 
question. The market -value of labour is determined by the 
scarcity or plentifuhiess of the labour offered, in comparison 
with me demand for it. If two employers want only one 
workman each, and there be as many as three workmen for 
each — that is, six instead of two men wishing work ; then, 
there is a plentifulness of labour in the market, and wages fall ; 
because the six men, who must &id a livelihood, compete 
against each other. If, on the contrary, there be only two 
Workmen offering themselves for hire, while there are six 
employers wanting them, then wages will rise. 

282. A beUef has sometimes prevailed, that the rate of wages 
to a certain extent depends on tne price of provisions ; in other 
words, that if provisions be dear, wages will be high ; and that 
if provisions be cheap, wages will be low. Daily experience 
shews that this is not the case. There may, indeed, be a 
slight derangement in the labour-market by dearth of provi- 
sions. If aU the earnings of the humbler classes are spent in 
buying food, so that they cannot buy clothing, then the manu- 
fjEUiturers of clothing may perhaps find it necessary to reduce 
their estabUshments, and employ fewer workmen. This will 
throw workmen idle, and dispose them to give their labour 
on comparatively moderate terms. During such depressions, 
therefore, wages, instead of rising, will in reality fall. On the 
other hand, il* provisions are lowered materially in price, there 
will be so much more money spent on other articles. This will 
increase the operations of manufactures ; more workmen will 
be required ; and until new hands can be found, wages will 
rise, or at least keep up. 

283. From these examples, it becomes evident that the price 
of provisions has no direct influence on the payment for labour ; 
and that, as already stated, the principle wmch truly governs 
wages, is the relation between demand and supply. Labour 
resembles an article for sale. The workman is the seller of the 
article, and the employer is the buyer. The cost of the article, 
therefore, as in buying all other articles, must necessarily 
depend on the quantity for sale, and the number of parties 
wanting to purchase. 

284. Occasionally, it has been represented that employers, in 
paying workmen, diould raise their wages when T3ro^\siQX!fi.^iss5w 
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other articles become dear. Undoubtedly, the employer, as a 
matter of humanity and duty, ought not to pincn or screw 
down the wages of liis workmen ; on the contnuy, he ^ould 
pay them the fair market-value of their labour, and in a way 
as a^eeable to their feelings as possible. Beyond this, the 
employer cannot with safety go. The manufacturer is com- 
peted against by other manufacturers ; he requires much skill, 
with every species of economising, to obtain the reward of 
his exertions, and even to avoid loss; and he must, conse- 
quently, pay no higher wages than others. If he pay high 
wages, and reject the apphcations of those who will work 
for less, then others will employ these cheaper workmen, and 
he will be undersold in the commodities he produces. This, 
however, could not go on long, and he would be speedily 
ruined; If there were not others who would employ these 
cheaper workmen, their fate would be still worse — ^they would 
^et no employment, and must starve. As it cannot be for the 
mterest of workmen to see employers ruined and driven from 
the trade,' or to have only a smaU portion of their number in 
employment, they should rest satisfied with receiving just such 
wages as are regulated by the condition of the labour-market. 

285. Wages, therefore, are not determined by matter of 
feeling or chance, but by certain conditions of the labour- 
market. Sometimes, a select body of workmen combine to 
enforce a hiffher rate of wages than the market-value allows. 
This is cleany an injustice to those who are willing to give 
their services at a lower rate. For example, if there be three 
men ready to do any work for two shillings a day, and a com- 
bination prohibit them from working, in order that they them- 
selves may make three shillings a day, the men so excluded 
from ffaining their.^ daily br^ honestly are very unjustly 
treate£ The consumers of the article are also treated with 
injustice, because they are forcibly compelled to take dear 
labour when cheap labour is to be had ; they are compelled to 
pay at the rate of^ three shillings when there are workers ready 
to serve them at two shillings. 

286. Such unjust attempts frequentlv end in the ruin of those 
who make them, and it happens in this way. Their occupa- 
tions are generally easily learned, otherwise they would not 
require to combine to keep up their wages : where much talent 
and exertion are embarked, their owners secure high wages 
without combining. When there is a combination to keep 
the price of a simple species of labour unreasonably.high, the 
men are turned off, and others are employed in tiieir stead, 
who may at first be ignorant of the trade, but soon become 
Acguahxted with it. Then^ when the combiners oome to their 
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senses, they see that the numher of the trade is douhled, and 
that tney must be content with less wages than ever, or go 
without work. Some large classes of workmen have been 
greatly damaged in this way. 

287. It may be supposed that circumstances might arise, in 
which the money-value of the services of some classes of work- 
men will not be sufficient to support life. Unfortunately, such 
a calamity has more than once been actually witnessed. It has 
occurred in states of commercial convulsion and depression. 
Fortunately, it has only been, even in these cases, exemplified 
to a limited extent, and has been of short duration. The 
remedy for the evil has been in the poor-law, the function 
of which is to prevent any members of the community from 
falling victims to actual want. Those who could not obtain 
employment, and were liable to starvation, are thus kept in 
existence at the expense of their more fortunate brethren. In 
this way, heavy taxes have been laid on property, and on the 
workets in the^her kinds of industry which haVe still held 
their ground. Tms additional tax was a severe burden on such 
people, who were sufferers, like their neighbours, by the S'eneral 
depression ; but the preservation of life comes before all other 
objects, and even property must ^ve way where life is endan- 
gered. It may be thought, that it was liarsh to treat as objects 
of charity men who merely wanted to live by their labour ; but 
it must have been charity in some form or other. Whoever 
gets more than the value of his services, obtains something 
for nothing— and that is charity. The practice has generally 
been, that the public give employment to the men who become 
paupers at such times, and exact work from them, in return for 
supporting them. 

288. The relation between those who pay wages and those 
who receive them — that is, employers and employed — has 
engaged much consideration. Tne true relationship between 
these parties is that subsisting between a purchaser and a 
seller. The employer buys; the employ^ed sells; and, as already 
stated, the thing sold is labour. Attaining a clear conviction 
on this point, the connection between the two parties is that of 
mutual independence. Thrown much together, however, a 
spirit of courtesy and good-fellowship ought to temper the 
intercourse, and it will be the better for all parties if this 
spirit prevails. In some situations, however, there is shewn a 
disposition on the^art of workmen to ask favours of employers 
— as, for example, seeking to absent themselves on holidays 
without a corresponding abridgment in the amount of wages. 
This seems to be as wrong as it would be for the employer 
to ask his workmen to labour certain daya "Cot 1iR^3DKQ!^. '\^\i& 
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nghts and obligations are distinctly mutual. One has no 
right to encroach on the other ; and, indeed, there can he no 
encroachment, no favour asked, on either side, without a certain 
loss of independence. This feeling of indej)endence should be 
carefully cultivated and preserved, along with those habits of 
courtesy which soften the general intercourse of society. 
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289. Capital is the produce of past labour, saved and accumu- 
lated for general use. As a result of previous industry, it is a 
means for providing people with things which they would 
otherwise need to work to obtain, and thus leaves them free to 
perform other kinds of work. Take the following example : — 
Suppose that a hundred beings are assembled on a nlain, naked 
and imfed. The first necessary of life is food, and they must 
devote themselves to obtain it; but some one, a capitalist, 
possesses sufficient food for them all for several days or weeks. 
They are relieved, then, of this necessity, and their next want 
is clothing; but the capitalist can afford them this too, and 
also huts to Uve in. They are free, therefore, to turn to other 
things, and can build a castle or a city for him. 

290. We see the same thing exemplified in a workshop or a 
manufectory. The workman, in general, has not capital ; he 
has not saved enough out of the produce of past industry. He 
requires the first necessaries of life — food and clothing. If 
there were not capitalists in the world, he would require to set 
himself directly to obtain these necessaries by hunting and 
fishing, and would obtain them in a very precarious way. But 
the capitalist at once reheves him, by providing hiin, out of the 
produce of previous labour, saved up in his hands, with the 
means of procuring them; and instead of requiring to hve 
hke the savage, he is fed and clothed comfortably n'om day 
to day, and in return, makes some fahnc contributing to the 
comfort of others. 

291. Capital may be in the shape of any kind of property — 
ships, houses, railways, jewels ; but it is always most available 
and apparent when in the form of money, because money will 
procure whatever is necessary to make it perform its function 
of assisting labour. It brings other tilings to the spot where 
they can perform this function. In the case which we supposed 
of the assembly of men without food or clothing, the fooa and 
clothing were the things necessary to enable them to devote 
themselves to their labour. Food had been stored up in distant 
^ranaries^ clothes had been manufactured and laid past, but what 
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brought them to the spot where they were wanted was capital 
in the form of money. 

2d2. Capital does not necessarily belone* to individnals. It 
may belong to commimities, or to the puoUc at large. In its 
simple character — the produce of past labour accumulated to 
facilitate future labour — it assumes, as we have just seen, a 
variety of forms. The most valuable capital sometimes possessed 
by a country is cultivated ground. The water has been drained 
and the stones have been carried away bjr the ancestors of 
those now Hving on it. Thus many difficulties have been 
removed, and they have but to manure, and plough, and reap. 
Hoads, bridges, harbours, and railways, are all so much captal. 
They have been produced by past mdustry, and they render 
futture industry easier. 

293. There can be no doubt that the possession of capital in 
a country is a great blessing to the people, whoever may possess 
it. People sometimes speak of it as if it were a means of 
tyranny and injustice ; but the laws of a free country will not 
allow it to be used for such purposes. It is said that the capi- 
talist enriches himself without caring for others. This may oe 
true J but in the very process of enriching himself, his capital 
does good to others, if they act industriously and wisely. 
People own this sadly enough, when by their conduct they 
drive capital away, as they sometimes do. The owner of a 
cotton-miU may be conducting it with great advantage to him- 
self ; but if he is compelled suddenly to stop, the loss will fall 
on many others. Many families will be deprived of bread until 
capital restore some other work for them. 

294. Thus, it is the interest of all that capital should be well 
protected and saved from disturbance. Wherever there is 
danger of its being confiscated or destroyed, it takes alarm, and 
passes away : hence, in the wretched Eastern states, where every 
rich man is Uable to be pillaged by the government, capital will 
not remain. Revolutions and civil convulsions are very much 
^fainst it, as the poor French have felt to their cost. After the 
Kgvolution of 1848, most of the great works were shut up, and 
the workmen went about starving or rioting. 

295. The workman sometimes grumbles because he works 
hard and is poor, while the owner of capital works Uttle and 
is rich : he is sometimes mistaken about the working, as the 
management of capital is often a very hard task. But that the 
capittSist should be rich, can do him no harm, since it does not 
make the workman the poorer ; on the contrary, it makes him 
all the better off that he has good and constant employment. 
Perhaps the capitalist has mlB^e his money by his own hard 
labour — ^perhaps his father or his grQaid£»!ii\x<&T NMa&\Ea^^>^»^^csj^ 
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left it to him. At all events, it is his property, and the workman 
is no more entitled to take it from him than any other person. 
There is, however, sometimes a lingering idea in the workman, 
that he contributes greatly to swell the wealth of the capitalist, 
and that his poor wages are not a sufEcieut share in the genered 
produce. It is, however, beyond the power of the capitalist to 
make an unfair division. If there were only one in a country 
employing all the people, he might dictate ms own terms ; but 
there are, especially in this country, a great number of capi- 
talists, all competing with each other. If one wants to have too 
much profit, then another will be content with less, and offer 
more wages. It is not in the power of the capitalist to keep 
wages below their market-value. 

296. Thus, it is the interest of the workman to have more 
instead of fewer capitalists. The greater the capital that exists 
in a country, the more employment is there ; the greater the 
number of capitalists, the more chance the labourer has of 
getting good subsistence from them. Without its large capital, 
this country could not undersell others in the foreign market ; 
and if it no longer had the command there, several milUons 
of people would be reduced to indigence. 

297. The capitalist has no exclusive privilege for his capital 
to the prejudice of the workman, or any other person : the 
workman is at hberty to do without him if he can. If the 
work-people in a manufactory were to declare that they would 
go on of themselves, without serving their employer, they 
would be quite welcome to do so. They would, it is true, find 
it as impossible to accomplish their object as to drive the 
machinery without steam or water power. But it is not by the 
law or institutions of the country that they are made thus 
powerless — they would be the same anywhere. The power of 
capital is a law of nature which legislation cannot affect. 

298. It is sometimes thought that the employer is an utterly 
idle man, who obtains his wealth by the labour of others ; but 
a well-managed establishment is a very difficult thing to keep 
up ; and the more money is embarked in it, the more trouble 
and anxiety will it occasion. The usual profit or interest of 
money is all that can be obtained for it without trouble ; this 
is scarcely ever more than 5 per cent. — it is often less. The 
workman paid from day to day is sometimes much more com- 
fortable than his employer, who, apparently rolling in wealth, 
may be on the brink of ruin. 

299. Capital is very useful to the poorer classes, by get- 
ting them over times when trade is dull. It is sometimes 
the interest of a great employer to keep his peop^® ^* work, 

jtbough he he losing more man he is gaining. Tne reason is 
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this : his works have cost him a large sum of money — perhaps 
nearly all his fortune ; if he stop them, he loses entirely the 
interest of the money so laid out. He may find, that tiiough 
he will incur loss bv going on with the works, the loss will not 
be so great ; and it he be a benevolent man, even if it were as 
great, he would prefer it in that shape, as it would enable hin^ 
to give work and bread to his people. 

800. There are often conflicts between capital and labour, in 
which neither gains the victory, and they only succeed in doing 
each other great mischief. The capitaUst cannot reduce the 
wages of labour, however much he may desire it : and, on the 
other hand, the workman cannot participate in uie profits of 
the capitalist. Sometimes workmen have thought it a wise 
policy to increase their demands at the time when they know 
that their employer must produce goods at any cost, to enable 
him to pay the debts he has incurred. In such circumstances, 
the result of their efforts has generally been to make him 
bankrupt, and then the establishment k broken up, and they 
are driven out of employment. 

301. As capital does not derive its strength from artificial 
institutions, but from nature, so its operation cannot be limited 
by law. Any attempt to dictate what share should belong to 
the capitalist, and what to the labourer, would make it disap- 
pear hke snow before the sun. It is its nature to abide where 
it obtains the natural rate of profit ; but if this is artificially 
reduced, it will disappear, and be invested elsewhere. At the 
first French Revolution, tiie tyrannical authorities undertook to 
lay down rules for profits and wages ; but the capital of the 
country disappeared under their hands, and the people were 
reduced to a state of abject misery. 

302. There have been proposafs often made for working-men 
clubbing small sums together, and making a capital to conduct 
manufactories with, so that they may obtain the profits of 
capital and the wages of labour at the same time. There can 
be no harm in any such project : on the contrary, were it 
merely for giving content, it might well be encouraged ; but it 
would be a pity to foster high expectations from it. Though 
large for one man, yet the profits of the capitalist would be 
very small to divide among a number. The workmen in a large 
establishment would find it not to amount to more than 
twopence a day — ^perhaps not to more than one penny a day 
each. When they see that for this they have the risk of loss, 
and all the trouble and difficulty of management, to which they 
are little accustomed, they would perhaps pause before entering 
on such a project. 

303. At the same time, it is a great ad\^yx^u&^ ^s^ ^j^so^^ ^:s)SJi^ 
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that the workman should he also the capitalist : this is the case, 
especially, where there is much skill required to produce fine 
kinds ot work. Day -wages are not always an inducement 
to sufficient perseverance and emulation : hence, co-operative 
establishments, as they are sometimes called, have been foimd 
suitable for such works ; but it is not b^ underminins' capital 
that they succeed, but by the possession of it. In some 
humbler occupations, too, the union of small capitals has been 
found to act well. The Swiss mountaineers have small patches 
of sweet meadow-grass, and they keep fine cows ; but each has 
£0 few, that he could not keep a good dairy for making cheese, 
as this can only be done on a £rge scale. Several of them, 
however, enter into partnership, and appoint a skilful dairyman; 
and thus they make cheeses celebratea all over Europe for their 
excellence. 

304. Capital is, as we have seen, something saved out of the 
produce ot past labour. Since it is so very useful, the world is 
greatly indebted to Imn who so labours and saves. It is an 
occupation to be held up to the admiration and example of all. 
It does not follow that it ought to be done unjustly or oppres-, 
sively, nor should it be done to the neglect of other duties. A 
man who should neglect to educate ms family, that he mi^ht 
leave a fortune in their hands, has made a miserable selection 
for their happiness. He has left them a powerful engine, which 
they do not know how to use, and they are more Hkely to 
apply it to destruction than to usefulness. 

305. Since the conduct of him who creates capital is so 
beneficial, how contemptible is that of him who, on the other 
hand, squanders the capital which others have made! The 
money spent by the spendthrift, beine" devoted to pleasure and 
vice, very little of it does the world any good. It becomes 
exhausted, as the wine he drinks, and the horses he rides, are 
exhausted. But the money spent by the capitalist, after feeding 
workmen and encouraging mdustry, comes back increased, to 
be spent in the same useful shape. 

306. And yet the thoughtless part of the world are apt to look 
with contempt on the man who is making a fortune, or devoting 
it to ffood purposes, and to give their acuniration to the selfish 
spendthrift;, who is dispersing what others have brought 
together. They look upon the one as sordid, and the other 
raierous ; sometimes counting that the extravagant man shews 
himself, by his very extravagance, to be a person of higher 
rank than the industrious and saving man. This feeling even 
subsists after the spendthrift has exhausted all his means ; and 
men look with respect on him for the fortune he has run 
throug-h. 
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307. It is not to be commended, however, that rich men 
should think of nothing else but how to increase their riches. 
They may do well, sometimes, not to employ it in warehouses, 
manufactures, and shipping, if they have taste and judgment 
enoug;h to employ it in ennoblinff shapes. The rich have a wide 
field in the encouragement of taste, and in leading pubUc 
opinion. The great picture-galleries which some of our aristo- 
cracy possess have done much to propagate taste and raise 
civilisation. The wealthy can suppl;^ the means of making 
great experiments in chemistry, agriculture, machinery, and 
3ie like; while poorer people, however ingenious they may be, 
cannot afford to run the risk of failure. In countless shapes, 
wealth well used mav benefit mankind. 

308. It must not be supposed, however, that all capital con- 
sists of great wealth. The capital of the humbler classes is a 
very material feature in this country. It is mentioned else- 
where, that they have thirty millions in the savings-banks ; this 
is, perhaps, but a very small part of their capital. It consists 
occasionally in small patches of propeiiy, in the stock of 
shops, but principally in the furniture of their houses and the 
clotnes they wear. The share possessed by each, may be of 
a small amount, but, taken altogether, it is of vast importance 
to the nation. 

309. The possession of this humble capital, indeed, marks 
the difference between the savage and the civilised man. The 
mere savage thinks only of his daily wants. He does not lay 
by the fruit of past labour to facilitate his future labours: 
hence, he is occupied almost every day in seeking for the 
dajr*s food, and cannot turn his attention to any higher 
object. Many of our working -people are far too thoughtless 
and extravagant. They can seloom wait above a week at the 
utmost for their wages, and then they spend them too rapidly ; 
but the most thoughtless of them are in a condition above the 
abject wretches, who must employ the day in finding food to 
appease the first necessity of life. When people in civilised 
life fall into this condition — as, unfortunately, they sometimes 
do — they are counted as belonging to the pauper class, and 
are caUed beggars. 

310. The possession of capital is what all men ought to aim 
at, according to their position: in acquiring it, thev do a 
service to their neighbours, since they are the less Ukely to 
become burdens on society. It serves them in a variety of 
ways: and if the workman feels that he is a slave to the 
capitalist, his best means of securing his freedom is to be the 
owner of a little capital himself. The greatest blessing con- 
ferred by it, however, is, that it gives tha TSisajQa ^1 ^^»RS&a^ 
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children, and raisins' the condition of the offspring. There is 
nothing more gratifying to virtuous parents, than the prospect 
of their children rising above their own condition. 



TRADE AND PROFIT. 

311 . The terms, trade and commerce, comprehend the greater 
part of all the transactions which mankind have with each 
other. The poor old woman who sits behind a stall, with a few 
pieces of gingerbread for sale, is a trader ; and so is the wealthy 
man who brings a ca^o of indigo, worth a hundred thousand 
pounds, from India. Every person who sells, or who buys to sell, 
IS engaged in trade ; every one who barters, is a trader also. If 
a boy give his peg-top for sixpence, he sells it ; if he give it for a 
bag fi3l of marbles, he barters it ; but both ai*e acts of trading. 

312. Trading is distinguished into wholesale and retail. Tnis 
is a convenient division of labour. The wholesale merchant is 
not accustomed to prepare his goods for going immediately 
into the hands of the individuals who are to make use of them. 
He is accustomed to dispose of them in large masses to retailers. 
Manufacturers and miners are generally wholesale dealers. To 
keep shops and sort their goods to suit customers, would not be 
worth their while : it would distract their attention from the 
more important affairs of their great works, and so they leave 
this function to others. In the same way, the merchant who 
is buying great cargoes of tea in China, or sugar in the West 
Indies, has his attention devoted to large and important matters, 
and it would waste his time were he to make up the tea and 
su^ar into pounds and ounces to suit customers. In England, 
it IS usual to call those who deal in wholesale only, merchants ; 
and to call the other dealers, retailers, shopkeepers, or traders. 
This distinction is seldom followed in Scotland, where the 
humblest retailers are often called merchants. In France, it is 
usual to use the word nigodant, or n^otiator, to express a 
wholesale dealer. 

313. Sometimes an article passes through the hands of 
several grades of dealers before it reaches the consumer, as the 
person who buys it for his own use is called. Thus, it is per- 
haps first bought by a merchant in a distant land ; it is sent by 
him to his correspondent in London ; that correspondent finds 
that the best means of disposing of it is by selling it to a whole- 
sale merchant, who keeps a wareroom, to which dealers from 
the smaller towns resort. There the stock is perhaps purchased 
by a dealer in Glasgow. But he is comparatively a wholesale 
merchant among tiie Highland shopkeepers, who require a 
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^eat variety of ^ods, but only a small quantity of each. So 
It is again resold m this way before it reaches the consumer. 

314. Every seller must have a profit, otherwise he wouM 
not carry on his trade. He makes just as much profit as 
he can, and he ought to be allowed to do so. Some people 
consider such profits unjust, saying, that the shopkeeper, or 
merchant, does no service for them, and therefore should not 
have them. But if he did not do services, he would not receive 
the profits. It is true, that he does not make the things he 
sells; but he causes them to be transferred from the place 
where they are not wanted to that where they are wanted;, and 
this is certainly performing a service. People have the test of 
its value in their own hands — they need not pay for it unless 
they want it. The shopkeeper of the country village charges 
8d. for a knife which cost him 6d. in Sheffield. If the buyer 
^rud^es to pay 2d. for having a choice of knives at his door, 
let him go to Sheffield and buy it himself. The woman who 
keeps a greengrocer's shop at the comer of the street, asks 6d. 
for the broccou which she bought for 4d. in the general market, 
at -Qye o'clock in the morning. Those who grudge her profit, 
may themselves go to the market : but they will find, not only 
that they will require to rise with the sun, but that they must 
buy a large stock of broccolis, or the market-people will not 
think it worth while to deal with them. 

316. The profit, or, more properly speaking, the reward 
which the d^er obtains for carrying on his trade, is partly 
measured by Uie mon^ he lays out and risks, and partly by 
the trouble he takes. It is usual to measure it by its proportion 
to the money ; and thus people speak of a profit of 10 per cent., 
or 16 per cent. — that is, a profit of L.IO, or L.15, for each L.lOO 
laid out. 

316. There are often very mistaken notions about the profits 
of dealers. Those who are drawing the largest incomes are 
perhaps deriving the smallest profits. A ^reat wholesale mer- 
chant, or manunicturer, will make a large mcome by a profit of 
2i per cent, over the interest of his money ; and me profits of 
large capitalists are seldom much beyond this. But the retailer 
has a much less capital to invest in trade, and 2^ per cent, on 
it would not keep him alive. He has to undergo the unpleasant 
trouble of always attending behind his counter, of suiting the 
humours and peculiarities of customers, and of making up for 
them their little parcels ; hence, he requires to be paid perhaps 
10 or 20 per cent., and yet will have a very small income m 
comparison with the wholesale merchant. 

317. In the shop of a dispensing chemist or druggist, the 
profits, as they are termed, are unusually l&x^<^. %cM6^\^2Ria»^ 
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medicine will be sold at three, four, or five times the cost-price 
of the materisds. But the preparing* and arranging them 
occupy time and trouble, and require skill and a learned educa- 
tion. Of those who merely retail articles as they buy them, the 
highest profits are made by ballad-sellers and street-hawkers. 
Their goods are trifling articles, generally selling at a penny or 
a hal^nny each. It is not worth while for the larger snop- 
keepers to sell them in retail; but many of them have an 
extensive business in supplying the hawkers, who sometimes 
sell the trifles at an advance of 100 or 200 per cent. ; yet their 
trade is, in general, a very miserable one. 

318. The humbler the dealer is, the laiger, in general, is his 
remuneration or profit, in proportion to the money he lays out ; 
and as the poorest sellers are those who make the largest profits^ 
it is a curious coincidence, thut the poorest purchasers are those 
who pay these lar^e profits. This arises from improvident 
habits. If a poor family could manage their income, so as to 
buy at once what would last them for several weeks, instead of 
only for a day, they would be ^eat gainers. If they must 
buy everything in trifling quantities — such as oimces of tea and 
half- hundredweights ot coal, they must pay a high price; 
because they must pay some one to be at the risk and trouble 
of conducting the petty retail trade. ^ 

319. Rich spenathnfts in the same manner pay large profits^ 
by buying on long credit. He who buys on credit, ooes not always 
know the precise amount of his purchases ; and at the end of 
the year, he is apt to find them rather more than he expected ; 
and probably ratner more than the amount of his income. A 
portion thus remains unpaid until next year. Next year, how- 
ever, there has been the same miscalculation, and so the debt 
goes on increasing. The oldest debts are first paid, and the 
otiiers remain till they become old. Thus, nothing is bought 
without the seller waiting long for payment. The tradesman 
must be paid for waiting so long for his money. He will also 
charge something for tne risk of not getting it at sJl. And 
thus, what are called ^ extravagant profits,' are exacted from 
the extravagant man. 

320. Some shops have been set up lately which shew the 
advantage to all psurties of extensive dealing and ready payments. 
They are supported, in general, with large capital, iteady money 
is charged, and veiy small profits are made, yet the proprietors 
draw large incomes from them. The secret of their success is 
this : from the smallness of their profits, they sell off their goods 
rapidly, and then buy more. Thus, upon a pair of gloves for which 
vou pay 2s., the seller makes perhaps only lid., or 5 per cent. 
^ut naving bought L.dOO worth of the gloves, they are sold in 
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three months ; then another like quantity is bought, and sold 
within three months. Thus, the whole stock is sold four times 
a year, and the 5 per cent, on each sale becomes 20 per cent, on 
the year's business. It would be a great advantage were people, 
in general, to know the best way of buying, and to be prudent, 
so as to take the advanta^ of their knowlea^e. But this cannot 
be accomplished otherwise than by education, and inculcating 
sound haoits. It would be useless to attempt to regulate buying 
and seUing, with a view to prevent excessive profits or any 
other abuse. We shall see farther on the necessity of leaving 
trade free and untrammelled, and the danger of attempting to 
do for men what they can do better for themselves. 

321. It is a usual saying, that in trade you should buy in 
the cheapest and sell in the dearest market. This is sometimes 
spoken of as a sordid maxim, and quite unnecessary, since people 
are apt to be sordid enough without it. But it requires explana- 
tion to bring out its true meaning. That you should buy in the 
cheapest market means, that the ^vemment should not dictate 
where or how you are to buy, out should leave you free, in 
which case you will undoubtedly buv from the seller who sells 
to you on the best terms or who sells cheapest. In the same 
manner, the government ought not to dictate to whom or on 
what terms you are to sell, but should leave you free to sell to 
whom you please ; and you will of course sell to the person who 
will pay most, if you can find him. You will, at all events, try- 
to get as high a price as you can. This is selling in the dearest 
market. 



MONOPOLY — COMPETITION. 

322. The exclusive privilege of making or dealing in any 
particulai* article, is monopoly. Freedom to all to make or deal 
m particular articles induces competition^ which is for the public 
advantage. 

323. If there were a town with a thousand inhabitants, and 
one family had the sole privilege of making stockings for the 
townspeople, with hberty to charge their own price, the result 
would probably be as follows : the stockings would be indiffe- 
rently or badly made — for the family enjoying the monopoly, 
conscious that no one could supplant them, would not be very 
anxious about pleasing their customers. The stockings, while 
they were bad, would he dear, because the stocking-makers, like 
everybody else, will be anxious to make a large income ; and 
they womd find it easier and pleasanter to charge a high price 
for a bad article, than to make a good «s^i<i:^^^<2fsfOD^^\^'^''^^NKfe. 
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Finally, they would be proud and unaccommodating, because, 
knowing tliat people cannot go to another shop, mey would 
consult their own convenience and ea^ instead of accommo- 
dating the pubHc. 

324. If tnere were a town with ten thousand inhabitants, and 
ten families were to enjoy among them this privilege of making 
stockings and selling them to me inhabitants, we should see 
some of the same evils, but not quite to so great an extent. If 
one of the ten went beyond a certain extent in the badness of 
the making, the deamess, 4md the insolence of his demeanour, 
another might think it worth while to work better, charge less, 
and be more civil — obtaining his reward by selling twice as 
many stockings as his neighbour does. Still, the whole body 
would generafiy find it more conducive to their ease and profit 
to lay tneir heads together, and arrange the terms on which th^ 
are to serve the public, instead of competing very sharply witn 
each other. In this arrangement they woidd attend solely to 
their own interest, and would secure their own ease and profit. 

325. If the number of families Hcensed to supply stockings 
were not limited in number, while there is a law that no one 
but a native of the town, whose father had also been a citizen 
there, was entitled to supply the people with stockings, their 

Position would be much improved. If the ten families laid their 
eads together to work badly and sell dear, some other citizen 
would come forward to serve his fellow-townsmen on better 
terms. Still, they would not have complete justice ; for if the 
rest of the world were entitled to serve them, they might find 
strangers who know the stocking-trade better than any of their 
own townsmen, and could supply them on more favourable 
terms. 

326. Owing to the selfishness of mankind, all these kinds of 
monopoly have more than once existed, and would perhaps 
exist again, if individuals had power to pursue their own ends 
at the expense of the public, in feudal times, when the lord 
or superior set up a commill, the vassals were all obliged to 
get their grain ground at it. Though the grinding might be 
very ill performed, and the price very high, the poor vassal 
had no resource — ^he was ' thurled * or thralled to his master's 
mill. In some parts of the world, such monopolies still exist. 
A government officer, or some great lord, is the only person 
entitled to sell certain commomties jto llie people, and the 
consequence is, that they are bad and dear. 

327. If the owners of land in this country had possessed 
sufficient power, they would have required that all the grain 
and butcher -meat used in the empire should be supplied by 
themaelvea alone. They did attempt to accomplish wis end, to 
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a certain extent, and fiuled. Such attempts are not peculiar to 
landowners ; almost all who have an opportunity, are led by 
self-interest to attempt to make a monopoly. The artisans and 
dealers in towns were successful, formerly, in obtaining laws to 
give them and their descendants a monopoly in supplymg* their 
fellow -citizens with certain commodities. The effect of this 
frequently was to make articles so dear within the towns, that 
the citizens removed to the open country in the neighbourhood. 
Thus, the places subject to tne monopoly became deserted, and 
the citizens made new towns for themselves where they were 
free of this evil. 

328. Many men think that they can do things better than 
their neighbours : the shoemaker thinks there cannot possibly 
be better shoes than he makes; the cabinet-maker thmks his 
chairs neater and stronger than other peoples ; and the hatter 
considers the hats from his own manufactory the best in the 
market. Instead of thinking that they do injustice in com- 
pelling people to buy their goods, these tradesmen will think 
they are. rather doing a service to every one whom they can 
induce, or even compel, to buy their own goods instead of those 
sold by other tradesmen. Thus, monopoly is a natural desire 
in mankind. It is the interest and the wish of each individual 
to have a monopoly, but it is the interest of the public at lai^ge 
that there should not be monopolies ; and. when the public voice 
is effective, they are generally removed. Competition does not 
merely work in the direction of cheapening commodities and 
services ; it works in all directions with a tendency to attach to 
everything its proper value. If any one possesses rare and 
high quahties, or can produce anything of peculiar value and 
importance, his chances of being well rewarded will increase 
with the number of people who wish to take advantage of his 
talents. It is in this view that the makers of something 
new or excellent seek pubUcity for their works, by means of 
advertisemente aad othlrwise/ 

329. To compel a man of energy and talent to restrict his 
exertions to any particular place or class of persons, would be a 
great injustice ; it would be the counterpart to the injustice 
already considered, of compelling the pubUc to buy from one 
favoured individual. Yet such injustice has often oeen perpe- 
trated. Machine -makers, and some kinds of manufacturers, 
used to be prohibited from going out of the kingdom to make 
their fortunes abroad. Workmen were at one time prohibited 
from going beyond their own parishes to seek for employment. 
In some despotic countries, it is still the practice to compel men 
of abihty to remain in the service of the government, and to 
prohibit them from going to other coxmtd«&. 
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330. Competition aflPects profits as well as labour. Where 
there are several capitalists, some will be content with smaller 
profits, that they may obtain the more business. The advantage 
of this competition will go to the workman or to the pubhc, 
according to circumstances. Where the capitalist is engaged 
in a trade requiring peculiar skill in the workmen, and there 
is a great demand by the pubhc for the article produced, there 
will be a competition for the workmen. If one capitalist tries to 
scrimp the wages they receive, to increase his own profit, they 
will d!esert him for another, who is content with smaller profits 
if he produce and sell more of the commodity. On the other 
hand, if tjie work is easy, and there is a large number of hands 
ready to engage in it, the capitaUsts will obtain their services 
cheap, and wiB compete with each other in the cheapness of 
the commodity. In either case, it is always of advantage both 
to the workman and the buyer, that there should be many 
capitalists competing with eacn other. 

331. The price of commodities, the profits of capital, and the 
wages of labour and other services, are thus regulated by com- 
petition. The way, however, in which it acts, will sometimes 
be best seen in connection with each of these subjects separately. 
Its effects on the capitalist have been considered in connection 
with capital and profits. Under the head of wages, it has been 
sieen that they are fixed by competition, according to the value 
which is thus attached to the services which are paid for. It 
has often been maintained, that competition does not always 
act with perfect impartiality and justice. The answer to this 
is, that if the arrangement were put into other hands, there 
would be more partiality and more injustice. If a judge had 
to determine how much oug-ht to be given to the employer for 
profit, how much to the skilled worker, and how much to the 
mere hand-worker, he would act according to some theory or 
notion, and very probably would perpetrate great injustice. 
The question is far more justly decided, by the public at large 
paying for what it desires to have. 

332. If it were practicable to have all kinds of payments and 
remunerations fixed by authority, it would be enormously expen- 
sive. Every manufactory would require to have a jud^e attached 
to it with a large salary, whose duty it would be to mvesti^te 
minutely into everybody's actions, and ^x his reward. l3ut 
there is another dil&culty : people would not then be induced to 
exert themselves for the benefit of the public. If they exerted 
themselves at all, it would not be to produee good and cheap 
goods, but to satisfy the prejudices of the judge. There would 
thus be much less work done in the world, and much less ability 
shewn. In the celebrated experiment with the tailors of Paris, 
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who were all to be paid eoually, it was seen that without 
competition they were not induced to exert themselves. 

333. Excessive competition, by cheapening articles below the 
cost of production, though benencial to purdiasers, is injurious 
not only to the producers, but to the general interests of society ; 
for it is distracting capital and labour from their proper subject 
of operation, and expending both in an unproductive and 
useless manner. Wherever, therefore, there is a needlessly 
large number of persons trying to deal in a certain kind of 
goods in a particular locality, there will be an injurious compe- 
tition. The proper remedy for this is, that one or more of these 
dealers should remove to new and wider fields of enterprise. 

334. Competition is sometimes carried on to a most mjurious 
extent in connection with pubUc undertakings. In the case of 
railways, for example, two lines are laid down and wrought, 
one against the other. By this means, passengers are carried 
cheaply, but to the damage of the railway proprietors. In all 
such cases, capital is made to act mischievously against capital ; 
whereas, by a broader consideration of public wants, a portion 
of this misused capital might be advantageously employed — as, 
for instance, making a line of railway in some district actually 
requiring this accommodation. In every locality it would be a 
saving of capital, and in other respects advantageous, for the 
legislature to sanction only one line of railway ; and, to guard 
against the evils of monopoly, compel the proprietors of that 
Ime to charge reasonable fares. The same thmg should be done 
with regard to supplying towns with water ana gas : one set of 
machinery and pipes win serve the public as effectually as two 
sets — ^indeed more so, since there will be less confusion ; and to 
have more than one set. is to create loss and expense. 

335. The principle oi competition is employed advantageously 
in procuring estimates for the execution of large undertakings. 
When the owner of an estate desires to build a mansion on 
it, he may get plans prepared, with statements of the size 
and nature of all the parts. Publishing this information, he 
invites tradesmen to state the price at which they will execute 
the various portions. In doing this, he is said to issue specifi- 
cations, and the various tradesmen who give in oiOfers, are said 
to give estimates. Some will give estimates for the stone or 
brick work ; others, for the wood-work ; others, for the plaster ; 
and so on; and the most reasonable will in each case be accepted. 
The same method is usually adopted in executing railways, gas 
and water works, and other large imdertakin^. 

336. In providing all kinds of commodities for the public 
service, it is generally found the best plan to adopt this kmd of 
competition. Commissaries supplying re^iflsieo&^ V^ <S^^*5&^a^ 
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and victuals, caxmot go about from shop to shop, to ascertain 
where thejr will get the cheapest cloth and the cheapest butcher- 
meat. II they professed to ao so, the public would not rely on 
their perseverance and honesty, and the gain from cheapness 
being no advantage to them, they could not be expected to 
search very diligently for the cheapest dealers. The oest way, 
in such circumstances, is to contract for the articles wanted, and 
find who will engage to supply them cheapest. The old Enghsh 
poor-law boards, before the Act of 18i34 created a general 
responsibility, bought the goods required for the poor as they 
pleased, and played into each other's hands. Thus, one member 
of the board being a grocer, suppUed the tea and sugar ; another, 
being a farmer, supplied the grain ; another, being a builder, 
built houses for them ; and so on. They all allowed each other 
to make large charges, and the system was enormously expensive. 
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337. From the varied nature of the production of different 
places, it was clearly a design of Providence that mankind 
should exchange the commodities of one place for those of 
another. The counties of Northumberland and Durham possess 
ffreat quantities of that useful mineral, coal. There is none in 
Middlesex, Kent, Norfolk, Suffolk, or any of the English south- 
eastern counties. The people of Northumberland and Durham 
cannot, however, hve upon coal alone ; they require clothing, 
kettles and pans, knives and forks, bread and beer. If they 
could not get these from some other place, they would reouire 
to let the coal alone, and set about producing them. In Kent, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk, there are fine lands for the growth of 
wheat, to make bread, and of barley and hops, to make beer. 
In Cornwall, there are mines of tin and copper. But the people, 
besides all these, must have fire ; and if tney could not get coal 
from some other quarter, some of them would require to neglect 
the husbandry, or the metals, and make artificial fuel. 

338. The Northumbrian can buy almost anything he wants 
by selling his coal, which is useful all over the world. He 
would, therefore, be very foolish if he neglected it to produce 
other things for himself. Nature has given him the coal, as it 
has given the hops to the Kentish, and the wheat to the Norfolk 
man. When the Northumbrian, therefore, gives his coal for 
Norfolk wheat, he gives the commodity which nature has made 
abundant to himself, and receives that which nature has made 
abundant to his neighbour ; and the same when he gives his 
goal for vessels made of Cornwall tin. 
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339. In this manner the hlessin^ of nature are difiused. It 
is as good as if the tin of Cornwall, and the hops of Kent, were 
produced at Newcastle as well as the coal^ The coal -miner 
would feel that he suffered a great loss if he could no longer 
ohtain these things, and had to give up the profitahle occupa- 
tion of digging coal, that he miglit make some substitute for 
tin -pans, or endeavour to grow hops. The wisdom of this 
beneficent arrangement can only be seen in its full grandeur, 
however, when it is viewed in connection with the commerce 
of the whole world. We see that the most distant lands con- 
tribute to the everyday* comforts of the ordinary citizen. Tea 
he derives from the mstant Chinese empire: sugar from the 
West Indies ; his coffee comes from Arabia ; nis glass of wine 
was made in Spain, Portugal, France, Germany, or Italy ; his 
pepper, nutmeg, and other spiceries, have come from Africa 
or Molucca. The wood for making his chairs has been cut 
down in America or Cuba, and the leather to bind his books has 
come from Russia or Turkey ; the flax, from which his linen 
and napery are made, has grown in Russia or Northern Ger- 
many; the cotton he uses has come from India or America, 
and it is dyed blue with the indigo of our Eastern Empire, or 
red, with a Mexican insect. One might greatly enlarge this 
list of ordinary articles brought from a distance. 

340. Voltaire, and other writers, used to adduce it as a 
reason for denying the intervention of a Deity, that many of 
the blessings of nature were placed so far from those who could 
best enjoy them — that the tea and coffee, so cheering in winter 
evenings in the north, grew only at the tropics ; that diseases 
lMX)ke out in Europe, but the remedy was only to be found in 
America. We have learned, however, to look on this dispersal 
of the blessings of life as fraught with beneficent wisdom. It 
makes mankind dependent on each other for good deeds, and 
tends to suppress envy and malice. If we ever see a time 
when war shall cease, it will be when nations are so dependent 
on each other for the necessaries and comforts of life, that they 
cannot afford to quarrel. 

341. We have hitherto alluded only to the exchange of the 
spontaneous productions of nature ; but nations, or districts of 
country, have peculiar productions from the industry of their 
inhabitants. In Manchester, the people manufacture cotton ; in 
Birmingham, they work in iron, copper, brass, and the percious 
metals — ^producing furniture and trinkets : Sheffield is renowned 
for cutting-instruments and tools ; the West Riding of York- 
shire is me chief seat of the woollen manufacture; linen 
manufactures flourish in Belfast, Dundee, and Dunfermline. 
Comparatively few foreign towns are like ours — conspicuoua 
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by being the seats of extensive manufactures. Lyon, however, 
is the principal centre of the silk manufacture ; Geneva pro- 
duces watches and gold chains ; parts of German Bohemia are 
celebrated for stained glass ; the Swiss have considerable cotton 
manufactures ; and at Oberstein, in Germany, agates and other 
hard stones are cut by steam into ornaments. 

342. It is needless to inquire why these manufactures con- 
centrate themselves in particular places. It may seem odd 
that the people of Manchester should nearly all take to working 
in cotton, and that they should not make knives and tools, as 
well as Sheffield; or ffas- lustres and snuif- boxes, as well as 
Birmingham, It woula seem that in each place some particular 
kind 01 manufacture takes the lead, and almost pushes out all 
others. The whole habits and thoughts of the people become 
devoted to it ; and thus they arrive at a perfection which perhaps 
they would not reach if some turned to one pursuit, and some 
to another. 

343. These centres of industry are mainly to be found in 
Britain, and are very scanty in other countries. We export 
above fifty millions oi pouncis' worth of manufactured articles 
annually. Of course we receive from other countries articles 
in exchange, but they are generally natural productions, not 
manufactures. They are rather from the animal, vegetable, or 
mineral productiveness of the place, than the industry of the 
inhabitants. Thus, our country is the great workshop of the 
world. A striking instance of this may be seen in the cotton- 
trade. The raw cotton is sent from tndia, 10,000 miles oflP, 
that we may manufacture it. One would think it more econo- 
mical to manufacture it where it grows, without this long and 
costly passage; but so much cheaper can the Englisnman 
prepare the cloth, that he actually exports it again to India. 
Thus, after coming 10,000 miles to be manufactured, it ^oes 
back the same distance to be sold ; and perhaps the very natives 
who cultivated the plant may be weanng jackets of the cloth 
made from it in Manchester. 

344. The nations which trade with the mere productions of 
the earth must be to a certain extent limited in their commerce, 
because such productions have g'enerally certain bounds. If 
Britain, for instance, had nothing to export but coal, she 
might soon exhaust the coal-fields. There are, however, no 
perceptible bounds to industry and inventive skill : vast as it 
already is, we cannot calculate how much greater may become 
our trade in manufactured articles. Wars are apt, doubtless, 
to disturb it ; but the more it is increased, the more will it be 
the interest of the nations who deal with us, as well as our own 
interest, to abstain from war. 
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345. There are, indeed, many nations which would be now 
much enfeebled by a war with Britain, or any other calamity 
that might interrupt commerce. Though Russia be a large 
nation, it is far from rich. We buy from its landed gentry and 
merchants tallow, hemp, and tarf to the value of several milUons 
of poimds. Without that money, the nation would be sensibly 
poorer. The gentry and merchants who supply us would become 
discontented and bankrupt, and the emperor would have difficulty 
in ^tting much revenue from them. Napoleon, in the moment 
of nis CTeatest power and triumph, was beaten in an attempt 
to prohioit his subjects from buying British goods. It happened 
just at the rise of the cotton-trade, and the British cottons were 
bought in every country of Europe in spite of his decrees. 

846. The greatest injury ever done to trade, is by selfish 
efforts to have more advantage by it than our neighbours. 
Trade works best for all concerned when it is perfectly open 
and free — each selling without restriction to whoever will buy, 
and buying where he pleases. Our ancestors used to have a 
notioi^ called * the balance of trade,' which was this : Whatever 
the country sold was looked on as an advantage ; whatever it 
bought, as a loss. When the exports, therefore, or things sold, 
exceeded the imports, or things bought, the balance of exchange 
was said to be in our favour; when the imports exceeded the 
exports, it was said to be against us, and there was generally 
much lamentation on the discovery. 

347. If this had been a mere opinion, it might have done 
httle harm ; but it was unfortunately acted on in legislation, 
and became the foundation of the restrictive and prohibitive 
commercial system. By that system, many foreign commo- 
dities were altogether prohibited, and could not be landed and 
sold in this country; others were made liable to so heavy a 
duty, that it amounted to a prohibition. In this way, statesmen 
thought they could rectify the balance of trade, by decreasing 
the quantity of articles imported into the country, and so add 
to the national prosperity. 

348. They were, however, greatly in error. Undoubtedly 
they prevented importation; but they prevented exportation 
just as much, and thus did general injury to trade. Foreign 
countries could not buy our goods from us, because they could 
only pay us in their own goods, and these we would not take. 
It will be seen presently, that it is in goods that the commerce 
of tlie world is substantially carried on, and that ^Id and silver 
have a very small share in it. ' Thus, by prohibiting importa- 
tion, exportation was restricted. The people who made such 
experiments succeeded in doing great injury to commerce^ b»*» 
did not gain what they intended. 

H 
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349. We have now shaken off all these restraints, and estab- 
lished the simple system of free-trade in the British Empire. 
Our neighbours are not wholly, as yet, following our example ; 
it would be better for all parties if they would, but they are the 
chief sufferers by their selfish obstinacy. Because they choose 
to sacrifice all, there is no reason why we should sacrifice, 
merely to vex them, the partial good we have obtained. Some 
people proposed, that we should only admit on the free system 
the goods of those countries which admitted ours in the same 
manner ; but this would interrupt much good commerce, since 
the goods we wish to buy may not be found in the country 
which wants to buy ours. It is a great advantage to have the 
whole world in which to select what we desire to buy, even 
though we should not have the whole world to sell in. 

350. The notion that a country was hurting itself by import- 
ing where it did not export, was formed on the idea of a 
merchant ruining himself by spending more than he makes. 
Now, it can be shewn with perfect clearness, that we import 
nothing into this country without exporting some of the pro- 
ductions of our manufacturing industry to pay for it. Let this 
be remembered, for it is important, as the very keystone of free- 
trade : there is no occasion to be alarmed at the amount of 
our imports, for nothing is imported but what is paid for in 
exports, consisting almost entirely of the manufactures which 
employ our people. 

351 . A country where our exports are prohibited, cannot, of 
course, take them ; how, then, it may be asked, if we buy from 
the people of such a country, can we pay them in our exports? If 
we send goods to their ports, they will be stopped and sent back. 
Quite true. But though we snould have to pay in money for 
their goods, yet it will m the end come to be paid in manufac- 
tures. Suppose the coimtry to be Spain. Our wine-merchants 
buy a hundred casks of sherry there ; they offer to pay in silks, 
cottons, or hardware, but all these things are prohibited. But our 
merchants are determined to have the wine, and therefore they 
send so many bags of gold for it. Now, how came we by that 
gold, or how are we to obtain more to conduct the same sort of 
traffic ? Gold is not a natural produce of this country. It has 
only lately made its appearance in our colonies ; and perhaps 
it would have been better had it never appeared there at all. 
Well, then, the gold is obtained by giving our manufactures 
in exchange for it, and by no other means ; and thus it is shewn 
that we pay for the Spanish wine by our own manufactures — 
that we pay for imports by exports. 

352. Gold is a commodity to be obtained, like others, by 
exchange, audit always finds its way in sufficient abundance to 
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a busy and prosperous country like this. It would be of little 
use to those who possess it, were it not for what it enables them 
to buy with it. To be able to buy the produce of our manufac- 
tures has been one of the chief inducements to the gold-finders 
in Peru and Cahfomia. People sometimes speak of a possible 
drain of bullion, when we may pay away all the gold in the 
country, and other nations will combine to prevent us from 
having any more. This may happen when the nation becomes 
poor by the falling off of her commerce, but is more improbable 
than ever, while she is making rich by its extension. During 
the years of free -trade that have passed, at all events, the 
amount of gold has greatly increased, and the precious metal 
has by no means been drained away by our buying from those 
who will not buy from us. 

363. In truth, however, it is but seldom that commercial 
transactions betw een nations are settled in coin. There generally 
is as much of it in a country as is needed, and a poor country 
hke Spain, however Uttle it may really have, has often more 
than quite suits its convenience. It is a costly and hazardous 
method of payment. The Spanish merchant will probably prefer 
taking notes or bills negotiable abroad. The meaning of this 
comes to be, that he is buving produce from some other country, 
though he cannot get it from England ; that country may import 
from England, though his cannot. He sends the Englishman's 
bills there, and his correspondent takes payment of them by 
buying English cotton, ana sending them to the cotton-spinner, 
who settles with the wine-merchant ; so there, again, the Spanish 
wine is paid for by the export of English manufactures. 

354. In fact, it is the same in whatever way it can be con- 
sidered. It is a law of nature, that commerce begets commerce. 
Our energy and enterprise will make us prosperous, despite the 
narrow selfishness of those who try to interrupt our prosperity, 
instead of endeavouring to participate in it. Since the law 
which permitted us to buy free from all the world has passed, 
we have sold more and more every year, in defiance of foreign 
prohibitions. In four years, the value of the exports has become 
nearly eight millions of pounds more than what it used to be. 

355. It has been shewn clearly, that we cannot import or buy 
any foreign article without exporting some of our own manu- 
factures to pay for it. People sometimes talk of spending money 
entirely for the benefit of our own people, and not wasting it 
on foreigners. But in reahty it is the same thing in the end ; 
and it is better for our workmen here that we should carry on 
a brisk trade, buying where we find it convenient, than that we 
should hamper ourselves by trying to benefit native ixwijis^s:^ . 
If we buy furs, and wines, and Biiiika, itoto. Q>i3tkfcT ^iwsD&cv^^^'^ 
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send cotton goods, cutlery, and glass, to pay for them. There 
are at present millions of our people — especially in the manu- 
facturing districts — who owe their subsistence to the foreign 
market, and who would be reduced to starvation by its being 
injured. 

356. A result of free-trade very advantageous to the humbler 
classes, consists in general cheapness. To make this clear, let 
us suppose, for the sake of argument, that a prohibitive duty 
be laid on foreign hats. If the rrenchman will sell me a hat for 
5s., but the law prohibits me from buying it, and compels me 
to deal with a hatter at home, who charges 7s. 6d., I am half 
a crown the poorer. Some one tells me that this is all for my 
advantage, because the Enghsh hatter will spend his money at 
home. But we have seen that the French hatter does the same 
thing : he sends his hats wholesale, and they are paid for by some 
wholesale exportation of British goods. My neighbour the 
cotton-spinner gets this money, and he is just as hkely to spend 
it on me as the English hatter. Why, then, should I give 
him this 2s. 6d. 1 He says he cannot produce the article for 
less — that the Frenchman has many clever ways, and can make 
hats cheaper : to that I answer, let him give up hat-making, 
then, and take to some trade in which he cannot be beaten. 

357. It will be observed, that in buying from the English 
hatter in such a case, there is the sum of half a crown entirely 
sacrificed. The English hatter does not gain the half-crown, 
for he cannot produce his hats cheaper than 73. 6d., and is only 
induced to follow the trade of a hatter, because people are 
prevented from buying cheap hats abroad, and are compelled to 
buy his dear hats. Here, then, is 2s. 6d. gone, out of which 
might have been bought something desirable — gloves, a book, 
an engraving, or the like. So much, then, is lost to the com- 
munity ; so much are the people taxed to support the prohibitive 
system. They have less than they ought to nave as the reward 
of their labour, having to give 7s. 6d. worth of labour for a hat, 
instead of 5s. worth. 

358. The same result occurs, whatever be the commodity 
prohibited ; only it will be more serious if it consist of the food 
of the people. To some nations, it is of no consequence laying 
a tax upon foreign grain and butcher -meat, because they are 
essentially agricultural, and produce more than they require. 
Prussia, Pol^id, and the United States of America are countries 
of this kind. It used to be the same in Britain ; the country 
exported grain to others ; but this was when the population was 
much smaller than at present. When the people increased in 
numbers, so as to desure com from abroad, the struggle came, 

tfMjcIi ended in what was called the repeal of the corn-laws, in 
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1846. One party insisted that a heavy dut^r should be kept up 
on foreign com. The effect expected from this was, that inferior 
lands would be cultivated, and would produce corn. These 
inferior lands were not worth cultivating if com were cheap and 
abundant ; but if it were dear and scarce, they would pay. Thus 
the owners of these soils would obtain something for them. At 
the same time, the owners of the old fertile soils would be greatly 
enriched, because they could in reality produce grain cheap ; 
but as there was a great demand for it, which foreigners were 
not permitted to supply, they might charg-e a very high price. 
350. Let it be observed how sunilar this is to the case of the 
hatter, which was supposed for the sake of making the matter 

E articular and clear. There was grain for the increasing popu- 
ition growing cheap and abundant in Poland and America; 
but the En^Hsh lanolord desired that the people should only 
buy from him, though he had to plough stenle ground, and 
could not give it so cheap. The landlord said it would be for 
the peopled advantage to buy his dear com, because he would 
spend his money among them ; but, as we have seen, the com 
bought by this country must be paid for by manufactures sent 
out of it. This is no longer a theory, but is convincingly shewn 
by the great increase of our exports since we have been buying 
foreign com. 

3G5. Thus, by buying grain where it is cheap, the price 
has quite as good a chance to be spent among us as if we were 
to buy it where it is dear : the difference wiU be a sum which 
we can spend on other things. Food is the first necessary of 
life, which must be had before all others; if it cost a high 
price, other things must be abandoned. Where the loaf which 
cost Is. costs only 6d., there remain 6d. to be spent on other 
things. Cheap food, is thus a source of great prosperity to the 
working-classes ; and it is agreeable to reflect, that cljeap food 
gives to them much more Qian dear food would ^ve to the 
mndlord classes. To grow com in a place where it can only 
be raised very dear, instead of taking it from the place where 
it can be produced cheap, is waste. It is just the same as if 
the owners of certain rocks and bogs insisted that all the 
vegetables — cauliflowers, cabbages, carrots, &c. — should be 
raised from their properties, which could only be done at 
great expense — insteaa of being grown on the flat, alluvial 
soil natural to the purpose. It would be a great loss to the 
consumers of vegetables to have to pay for growing them on 
the bo^ and rocks; and it would bring a small profit, in 
comparison with this loss, to the owner of the bogs and rocks. 

361. It has been represented that the cheapening of food 
by importation would be no advantage, \>qc».\x&^ ^^^^ ^t "^^s^ 
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means of buying* that food, would be correspondingly reduced. 
We have already shewn that the rate of wages does not depend 
on prices of food, but on the value of man's labour, which value 
is regulated by the demand for labour in relation to the supply. 
362. An eminent physician probably earns several guineas a 
day; a head -engineer, in a large establishment, gets perhaps a 
pound a day. It would be thought absurd to ask either to 
take less because bread is cheap. ^ And if it would be absurd 
in their case, it would be no less so in that of the working- 
engineer at 4s. or 6s., or the stoker at 2s. Their work is no 
less in demand than it was. Coats and stockings are not to be 
obtained cheaper because food is cheaper ; nor are tailors and 
hosiers less in demand. Indeed, it might fairly be argued, 
that as the people will have the less to spend in food, they 
will have the more to give for clothes ; and that they will thus 
give more employment to tailors and hosiers, ana therefore 
they will demand higher wages. 



MONEY. 

363. Money is a commodity employed to exchange for other 
things that may be wished or required. The exchanging of 
money for other things is, therefore, strictly speaking, barter ; 
but it is not usually spoken of as such. It is called buying and 
selling. 

364. Money is in various forms. The form in which it is most 
universally acceptable is that of coins in metal, issued by the 
authority of government, and guaranteed to be of a particular 
quality. The metal so employed has been purchased in com- 
merce, and is hence nothing else than a commodity for which 
some other commodities have been exchanged. 

365. The reason why money is so much in request, is its 
use as a convenient means of exchange. Representing* every 
other article of exchangeable value, it is sought after m order 
that these articles may be readily acquired. Thus in general 
demand, and made to circulate ti'om hand to hand as a thing 
of a distinctiy fixed value, money is spoken of as the circulating 
medium. 

366. The use of money, as a circulating medium, is always 
an important step in the progress of a people from barbarism to 
civilisation. Savage nations are not acquainted with money, 
and carry on all their exchanges in a rude manner by barter. 
Advancing from this condition, they begin to use a currency of 
a simple kind ; as, for example, small Siells, which pass from 

hand to hand as money. Lastiy, they acquire a knowledge of 
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coins; and as this species of money greatly facilitates their 
transactions, they extend their commerce, and gradually acquire 
the tastes and habits of a civilised people. 

367. Until the present time, a substance of a precious kind 
has been employed as the chief circulating medium over tiie 
civilised world. Its own nature has made it the standard 
currency, and in most civilised countries, the law has not 
attempted to make an artificial substitute for it, though, as 
we shall afterwards find, it is reUeved and aided by other 
kinds of cun^ency. This substance is gold, which, by common 
consent, without any arrangement or transaction with each 
other, people at the utmost extremities of the civilised world 
have used as their standard currency. 

368. The qualities which have adapted gold for this purpose 
are chiefly the following : — It is comparatively portable, and 
extremely durable, not being easily worn or readily destroyed 
by any of the chemical agents with which money is liable to 
come in contact. It is a beautiful substance ; it is not easily 
imitated, but it is readily adaptable to any shape and size that 
may be required. Besides being in these respects a good medium 
of exchange, it is applicable to many other purposes, chiefly of 
an ornamental character — an important advantage, since some- 
times there is too much coin in existence, as there may be too 
much of any other commodity, and it may be of importance 
that part of the metal used for coin may be applicable to other 
purposes. 

369. There are two other reasons why this metal has 
become the ruling medium of exchange, more important than 
any that have been already mentioned. The first of these is, 
that it is not procurable except with the outlay of a great amount 
of steady labour ; and the other circumstance is, that, even with 
this labour, it is only procurable in limited quantities ; so that it 
comes in a steady stream as it is wanted, subject neither to be 
dried up nor sumienly flooded. 

370. It has been explained, that what creates the value 
of a commodity in exchange, is the labour bestowed on it. 
Not only must a certain quantity of labour be laid out on 
gold, but the metal is in itself an ever-present testimony of 
that labour having been conferred on it, requiring no further 
evidence to support it. He who holds in his hand a bag of 
sovereigns, knows that he has what it has cost about as much 
labour to produce, as any commodity that he can buy with it. 
Other things may perhaps have as much labour expended on 
them, or more. The balance-spring of a watch, though made 
of iron, is rendered much more valuable than its weight in gold 
by the labour laid out on it j but balaxic^-^j^fvxv^ -^ wii^ ^^ax* 
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serve the purpose of a standard circulating" medium, for they 
may be indefinitely increased. The Birmingham and Sheffield 
manufacturers could, if they pleased, bring several millions of 
them into existence at a time. If people, with however much 
labour, could make at once several millions of sovereigns, it 
would produce, as we shall afterwards see, the most deleterious 
effects, unjustly enriching some and pillaging others. But 
while it may be subject to more or less fluctuation, the production 
of gold is, on the whole, steady ; and although California, or 
any other gold region, may alternately increase the quantity, 
and thus affect the standard currency, yet the increase is 
steady and very gradual, and no effort of man can very greatly 
accelerate it. 

371. Gold being thus of a value little liable to change, and 
80 scarce as to be generally in demand, it is used through all 
civilised countries as the chief circulating medium. Other 
metals, however, as silver and copper, are employed as an 
inferior currency, useful in small purchases, or in making up 
the balance of large sums. All tnese metals are stamped as 
coins ; but the stamp, as already stated, is only a certification 
of quality, and has no relation to the actual value of the coin. 
In the united Kingdom, twenty silver shilling, or 240 pence, 
are equivalent to a pound or sovereign ; but it is useful to know 
that twenty shillings in silver are not all over the world of 
the same value as a gold sovereign, and that twelve pennies 
are not equal in value to a shiUing. If we were to take with us 
a sovereign, and twenty shillings, and 240 pence, to Abyssinia, 
Hungary, or Afghanistan, we should find that the sovereign 
is at least worth its value, as at home ; but that the twenty 
shillings are only worth about three -fourths of their value. 
The copper pence would only be rated at about one-fourth, if 
they were taken as money at all. 

372. The reason for such a difference in value is this — 
The coins which represent small sums, not being used in great 
transactions throughout the world, need not be of intrinsic 
value ; it is sufficient that they are admitted, by the people who 
use them, to have a local value. In twenty shillings, there is 
not enough of silver to exchange for the gold in a sovereign. If 
both metals were melted down, the silver would only be worth 
about three-fourths of the gold. If people could use silver in 
paying lar^e sums, they would make a great profit ; in feet, if 
this were the case, debtors would pay a& tiieir debts ii^ silver. 
The gold would be sent out of the country, and silver brought 
in. It would happen in this way. A person who has L.150 
in sovereigns, would not spend them in this country ; he would 
Jbujrjsilver with them abroad, because he would obtain as much 
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as would pass for L.200. Thus, by converting liis gold into 
sUver, he would convert his L.160 into L.200. The legislature 
has, however, guarded against this by a law, which makes 
silver what is termed ' a legal tender,' only to the extent of 
40s. I The effect of the law is, that if any one be due L.3, or 
more, the creditor is not bound to take payment in silver. He 
can demand gold, or such bank-notes as are lawfully current 
in the place. 
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373. It has been seen that gold and silver are commodities 
acquired only through great labour. If they were worked in 
our own country, a considerable portion of the labour of the 
people who are now employed in iron and coal mines, and in 
manufacturing operations, would be devoted to the extracting 
of these precious metals. If ^old should be found to a great 
extent in our Australian colonies, it will only be obtained by 
means of labour taken from other pursuits. Neither the United 
Kingdom nor its colonies have hitherto, however, been productive 
to any great extent of the precious metals. Hence, aa it has 

i'ust been shewn, the gold and silver which we possess must 
lave been obtained by parting with the fruits of our industr}'. 
Of sovereigns alone, it is generally supposed that there are at 
least fifty millions in use ; these must nave cost fifty millions' 
worth of the fruits of our industry, which we mi^ht have 
enjoyed if we could have done without the fifty millions of 
sovereigns. 

374. If any cheaper material than gold could be found for 
the standard money of the nation, the public would in so far 
gain. The individuals who could set in operation the cheaper 
sort of money would be the first and chief gainers. This is 
the temptation which has induced people to devise systems of 
paper-money. The principal kind of paper-money in existence 
consists of bank-notes. A bank-note is simply an obligation 
to pay so much money to the bearer on demand ; it does not 
proiess to be actual money — merely a promise to pay money. 
Yet sometimes bank-notes are preferred to all other kinds of 
money — even to gold. They are more convenient for being 
packed up and carried about ; for a note for L.lOO may be a 
small bit of paper, not weighing so much as a fourpenny-piece. 
Bank-notes, too, when lost or stolen, are more likely to be 
traced than gold, as each one is peculiar, and they are of no use 
when defaced. For these, and many other reasons, paper- 
money is more convenient than bullion : the great dimcuLtY> 
however, is to make it secure. 
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375. Bank-notes, as we have seen, are promises to pay money. 
If that promise is quite certain to be fulfilled, the bank-notes 
are as good as actual money. A five-pound note is worth as 
much as five sovereigns, and is far more convenient; but if 
there is the least doubt about the fulfilment of the promise to 
pay, the note sinks in value, and may become utterly worthless ; 
and this may happen even although the doubts are not well 
founded. We shall suppose that a banker, with an estate 
worth thirty thousand pounds, issues noteg to the extent of 
twenty thousand pounds. He owes twenty thousand pounds 
to the holders of the notes, but he is worth thirty thousand 
pounds. His property, however, » is in land, not buUion. 
People may not know accurately what his estate is worth, and 
may perhaps doubt if he is absolute proprietor of it. They do 
not like having his notes, and would rather have gold. The 
rumour spreads among them, and they go with their notes 
demanding payment, according to the promise which each note 
contains. The banker cannot cut down his estate into morsels 
worth ten pounds, or one pound, and so he cannot satisfy the 
demands of the note-holders. These holders become desperate, 
in the meantune, and give away the notes for anything they 
can get. 

376. When people thus demand gold for their notes, there is 
said to be a run upon a bank. When the run is very complete 
— that is, when nearly all the holders of notes come wanting 
gold — ^scarcely any bank can stand it ; for you will see farther 
on, that it is expensive for a bank to keep gold, and that it 
would make httle or no profit if it kept gold for all its notes. 
Few banks, then, can stand out against a general run. Even 
the Bank of England has been more than once hard pressed. 
In the year 1797, great quantities of gold had been exported to 
carry on the war with France. There was, at the same time, 
a dread of an invasion, and people wished to take gold with 
them, and hide it in the country ; many, indeed, beheved that 
London would be taken, and the Bank plundered, when, of 
course, they could not obtain gold for their notes. Thus, there 
was a formidable run upon the Bank. One Saturday niffht, it 
was found, that insteaa of having ten millions of pounos, the 
bank had only a miUion and a half. A run was expected on 
Monday morning, which would have carried off all tne gold in 
a few hours. It was then that the government authorised the 
celebrated Bank Restriction : it authorised the Bank to refuse 
paying in gold. We shall presently see the effect of this. 

377. The value of bank-notes, from what has just been 
explained, consists in the abihty of the banker who issues 
&em to pAj them. The first; and simplest danger in paper- 
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money is, that the banker has not property enough. He may 
be worth only ten thousand pounds, and he may have issued 
notes to the extent of twenty thousand. They may pass as 
money while people are ignorant of his real position ; but the 
moment this is known, the notes become worth only half their 
value, or ten shillings in the pound. The next danger is, that 
though the banker have property enough, the public may be 
seized with a panic founded on false mformation, and may 
make a run on his bank. Though the banker be ultimately 
able to pay all his notes, yet the run will do much mischief; 
because people, becoming more and more alarmed when they 
cannot get gold for their notes, would sometimes sell them for 
trifling sums to those who know their value. 

378. There is a third risk incurred in the use of paper-money, 
called an overissue. This is not so easily understood, but 
an endeavour will be made to render it plain. The quantity 
of money used in a country is regulated by the real commercial 
transactions — ^the buying and semng, and the letting* and hiring. 
A great commercial coimtry, Hke Britain, requires a large 
quantity of money, of one kind or other ; a poor country, hke 
Switzerland, will require comparatively Uttle. But, however 
much the country have, it must be adapted to its actual uses — 
to pay for what is really bought, and meet the obhgations truly 
incurred. If there be more money in circulation than what is 
thus required, there will be too much, and it will sink in value. 

379. When people use gold and silver, there is Uttle danger 
of their having too much of it ; for we have seen that it is veiy 
expensive to keep up such a currency, and the expense keeps it 

fenerally within the necessary bounds. But if there should 
appen at any time to be an excess of the precious metals, it 
can be disposed of at its value in other countries. "We have 
seen, however, that paper-money is a cheaj) currency, and thus 
there is not the same restraint on overdoing it. Bank-notes 
may be issued beyond what are necessary for the actual tran- 
sactions of the country. When this is the case, they become 
depreciated — that is, they are not worth so much as their 
nominal value in gold. The pound-not« is not, in reahty, worth 
a pound, even although the banker who issues the notes has 
sumcientproperty ultimately to meet them. 

380. This arises from the readiness with which the bankers 
who issue notes accommodate the pubhc. Let us take a simple 
instance, to shew how this occurs. Suppose a farmer to find 
that he does not make sufficient by his mrm to pay his rent and 
support his family. He attributes this to his want of capital to 
stock his farm, and beheves that if he could obtain a loan of 
L.dOO, he would be a prosperous man. K^ ^<c«^ Xa ^XiRsa^B-sstn 
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and wants to borrow the money. Now, if the banker could 
only lend him ffold, he would consider the farmer's position, 
and make himself quite sure that the L.500 would be profitably 
employed — would answer all the farmer's expectations, and 
would be repaid. He could not afford to part with the money 
on a mere chance. 

381. But if the banker can advance the L.600 in notes — ^that 
is, in mere promises to pay the money at some future time — ^he 
will be much less scrupulous. It is true, that he is ultimately 
obliged to meet them with his property ; but they are not likely 
to come all at once, and as the farmer pays him interest for his 
promises to pay, he takes his chance. Now, if the farmer did 
actually, by means of the loan, stock his farm well, become a 
prosperous man, make more than the L.500, aad carry back 
the banker's notes to him, there would be no overissue, for the 
notes would be used as money in conducting genuine tran- 
sactions. But we have seen that the banker, as he can make 
his loans so easily, gives them carelessly. Some will apply the 
money well, and repay him ; but others will not. To the latter, 
the notes are an overissue, for they are not used in real sound 
transactions. They would not hjave obtained gold for their 
doubtful transactions ; and the notes, not being apphed to actual 
business operations, make so many more notes than there is 
real use for. 

382. When there is thus an overissue, there comes a depre- 
ciation. The notes will never be worth more than the actual 
money needed for the business of the public. Suppose that a 
community requires a currency of a mulion and a half to carry 
on its genuine business, but that the bankers issue two millions 
of one-pound notes, the whole of this currency, even if the 
bankers are sound and have plenty of property, will be worth 
no more than the actual sum wanted for conducting the business ; 
that is, a million and a half. Each individual note will bear its 
portion of the depreciation ; and thus each one-pound note will 
be worth only fifteen shillings. 

383. A result of this kind was actually produced by the Bank 
Hestriction of 1797, already alluded to. A parliamentary inquiry 
took place ; and it was shewn, that though the Bank could not 
pay all demands immediately in gold, yet that it had abundance 
of property to meet all its notes. Bank-of-£ngland notes were 
then made a legal tender — ^that is to say, whoever was due 
nioney, might pay it in Bank-of-Engknd notes ; and, at the 
same time, the Bank did not require to give gold for its notes 
when people wished it. Now, you will ob^rve that, if the Bank 
had been required to give gold for its notes, a depreciation would 
j&e cbeckedj because, whenever a five-pound note became of less 
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value than ^ve sovereignfl or ffold-pounds, the holder woiild go 
to the Bank, and change it wr gold. Thus, overissued notes 
would come hack again ; hut when the Bank was exempt from 
giving gold for its notes, there was no such simple check. The 
directors of the Bank, therefore, if they desired to avoid issuing 
too many notes, could only accomplish their end by care and 
attention. They were at first so careful, that their notes actually 
bore a premium ; being convenient for use, and scarce, people 
would give rather more for L.lOO in bank-notes than L.lOO in 
gold. Afterwards, however, they became less careful: they 
issued more notes than the transactions of the coimtry actually 
required; and the overissue was at last so great, that their 
poimd-notes were not worth fifteen shillings' worth of gold. 

384. It is easy to see that fluctuations m the currency must 
produce many evils. One great evil produced by them, is the 
imcertainty and injustice of all commercial and pecuniary 
speculations. If a debt is contracted in one currency and paid 
in another, injustice is done to one or other of the parties. Tnose 
who had borrowed L.lOO in the year 1800, received it in Bank- 
of-England notes, which were worth at least L.lOO, for that would 
be ^ven for them in gold in any part of the civilised world ; 
but in the course of twelve years of overissue, the notes became 
depreciated one-fourth. If, therefore, the debtor, at the end of 
that period, paid his debt with Bank-of-England notes, though 
they Dore on their face to be worth L.lOO, they were, in reality, 
worth only L.76. Thus, the debtor gained, and the creditor 
lost, L.25. It was found necessary to restore cash-payments, 
as it was termed — that is to say, to require the Bank oi England 
to pay gold for its notes, when it was demanded. The cash- 
payments were restored in 1820. After that period, bank-notes 
came to be of the same value as gold. Here, then, was a second 
change in the currency, producing precisely the contrary effect 
from the previous one. A person who had boiTowed L.lOO in 
bank-notes in 1812, obtained what was worth only L.75 ; but 
when he paid back L.lOO in notes in 1822, he actually paid 
L.lOO. Tnus, he would lose L.26, and the lender would gain 
as much by the transaction. 

385. As regards a national currency, men of wisdom and 
experience are found to entertain very different opinions. Some 
persons strongly advocate a gold or metallic currency — others 
are for a paper -currency, on accoimt of its cheapness and 
convenience. They maintain that it can be made as secure 
as a metallic -currency, through some of the precautions to 
be presently mentioned. It may be stated that, nowever they 
miw differ as to the means, all right-thinking men desire 
to have the currency secure and steady. But thex^ ^x^ ^assss:^ 
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people who have an interest in a fluctuating currency. Thus, 
all who are in deht would like to pay in a depreciated currency, 
because they would then, in reality, pay less than they owe. 
If they could pay in bank-notes, and bank-notes became depre- 
ciated, so as to be worth only fifteen shillings in the pound, 
then the debtor who is due L.lOO could pay liis creditor with 
L.75. We have seen that the way in which a currency becomes 
redundant, is by speculative people getting notes on easy terms. 
This is a state of matters which people of doubtful means and 
speculative dispositions always Uke, and it gives them a motive 
to desire a depreciated currency. 

386. Scotland has been very successful in the use of paper- 
money. Notes for L.l are circulated there, while none are 
circulated in England for less value than L.6. Thus, the money 
which people carry about in their pockets to payin moderate 
sums, is paper in Scotland and gold in England. We have seen 
that the former is the more economical currency, and thus Scot- 
land makes a saving. In various other ways, the Scottish banks 
have much more freedom for issuing paper- money than the 
EngUsh, and the country is thus so far a gainer. Some people, 
however, say, that the system would only suit a small country 
Hke Scotland, where the people are prudent, and know about 
each other, and that there would be much more risk if the 
same system were followed in a larger country. 

387. Care is taken by the law of Scotland, that people who 
engage in banking shall be responsible with all their property 
to fulfil their engagements — tnat is, to pay their notes. The 
public are aware of this. They generally know who are con- 
cerned in the different banks, and whether there is property 
enough among the partners to pay all the notes. Feelings 
ultimately secure, they do not make runs for ^old. This 
knowledge would not prevent the banks from making an over- 
issue, wlach we have seen to be the giving out more notes than 
are wanted for the transactions of the country. But on this, too, 
there is a check. The banks keep a watch upon each other. 
Though each might have an incUnation to increase its business 
by an overissue of notes, it is the interest of others that it 
should not do so. They check each other in this way. The 
notes issued by one bank are Ukely to find their way to some 
other; for people who have money not -immediately required, 
pay it into their bank. Each bank thus receives the notes of 
the others. Twice a week, they all send their notes to the 
banks by which they have been issued, and pay the balance. 
Suppose, now, that there are two banks, the A JB and the C D : 
the C D receives L.l 500 in notes of the A B ; the A B receives 
X.] 000 only in notes of the C D. When they come to exchange 
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note for note, the C D bank has L.500 notes of the A B bank. 
It does not choose to take these as money, and encourage a rival 
bank ; therefore, it insists on getting* gold, or perhaps Bank-of- 
England notes, for the L.600. llius, the overissues of the 
A B bank are sent back to it. 

388. Still, the government was not content with the securities 
for the stability of the banking-system, even in Scotland. Sir 
Robert Peel passed an act referring to England in 1844, and 
one referring to Scotland in 1846. The object of them both 
was to restrain the issue of paper-money, miless where banks 
kept a supply of gold to pay their notes with on demand. By 
these acts, no new banks could be estabUshed for issuing notes. 
For the Bank of England, a limited amount of notes was fixed, 
and it could only issue more if it received ^old or silver for 
them. The other English banks had a limit fixed for their 
issues, which they were not allowed to exceed. The Scotch 
banks had a limit too, but they might issue more notes if they 
kept gold and silver to the same amount. The object of these 
acts will be seen at once from the explanations given above. 
It was to prevent the banks from issuing more notes than the 
business of the country required. A bank which must keep a 
pound^s worth of gold or silver for every new pound-note which 
It issues, will not oe easily tempted to issue notes. 

389. Bank-notes are not the only shape which paper-money 
takes, but they are the principal shape. The other kinds of 

Eaper-money are generally used only for a temporary purpose, 
ut bank-notes are permanent. Drafts upon btmks and bills oi 
exchange thus serve the purpose of money. Bank-notes are 
more convenient for travellers than sovereigns ; because, if they 
should be stolen, they can be more easily traced — all sovereigns 
being aUke, but each bank-note being different. A traveller 
sometimes, however, finds that bank-notes offer too g^eat a 
temptation to theft. They are payable to any one who holds 
them, but he may get paper-money which can only be used by 
himself. Thus, he goes to his banker and gets a letter of credit, 
or an order on some other banker in the place to which he is 
going, to pay him the money. This system is carried so far, 
that a London banker will issue what is called a circular-note — 
giving the holder credit in every considerable town in Europe. 
With a circular - note for L.lOO, he can spend L.20 in Pans; 
L.20 in Brussels; L.20 in Berlin; and so on. But on the 
subject of this sort of paper -money, much more will be said 
when we come to the suDJect of Credit. 
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BANKING. 

890. Much of what is stated on the subjects of paper- 
currency and of credit, refers to the business of the banker. 
Still, there are other departments connected with it, and the 
business is so important in relation to political economy, that 
it may be well to give a separate account of its general nature. 
The service of the banker is to economise the use of money — 
in other words, to keep it always in use, and prevent it from 
lying unemployed and unproductive. Some one has money for 
which he has not immemate employment ; he puts it into the 
bank. Another is very anxious for the temporary use of 
money; he is going to employ it in an excellent speculation, 
and will be sure to repay it ; to him the banker lends the money 
for which the other has no immediate service. Perhaps the per- 
son who has deposited the money may want it back before the 
other can return it. The banker, however, has many depositors 
and many borrowers, and it is his business to calculate, so that 
he can meet the ends of both. 

391. An idea of the effect which banking has in economising 
money, may perhaps be formed thus : — Suppose that fifty 

gentlemen possess each a horse. They find that they use these 
orses so seldom, that, upon a calculation, ten horses would 
supply them. Instead, therefore, of keeping the fifty horses 
separately, they dispose of forty, and keep ten. By this means, 
each of the fifty, when he desires to ride, finds a norse just as 
readily as when he kept one himself, and there were fifty 
horses instead of ten. Of course, if the whole fifty, or even if 
a third part of them, went at one time to demand the use of 
so many horses, the greater part would have to go away dis- 
appointed; but it is supposed that before the arrangement 
was made this has been shewn, from experience, to be 
scarcely possible. If they have calculated rightly, the fifty 
gentlemen are as well served with their ten horses as they had 
been with their fifty, and they have the advantage of the 
economy. In fact, the profession of a horse-hirer produces the 
same results. He does not keep a horse for each customer — 
perhaps not one for every five — ^yet all are served. 

392. The earhest bankers, in England and Scotland, were 
the goldsmiths. Their shops containing the most valuable 
and the most easily stolen of commocLties, required to be 
strongly protected. When any one had a considerable sum of 

fold m his possession, he would take advantage of the strong- 
ox of the ffoldsmith, desiring him to let the money be kept 
there. On the other hand; when people were in want of money 
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for a special occasion, they would sometimes apply to the gold*^ 
smith for the use of it, and would deposit with nim silver-plate, 
jewellery, or other valuable things, oy way of security. This 
part of tiie business has now generally^ fallen into the hands 
of pawnbrokers, and the larger operations of borrowing and 
lending are conducted by bankers. 

393. To merchants transacting large business, it is of great 
importance to have a place Where they can immediately deposit 
any amount of money, knowing that it is well protected. The 
London merchants find such a place in the city banks. The 
banker is albwed to use the money, receiving the profit as 
remuneration for taking charge of it ; but the merchants offc^ 
require to draw out large sums, so that the banker must alwavs 
keep a very considerable amount of reachr money. When the 
customers of the bank borrow money mm it, they pay the 
banker interest for the use of it 

394. One of these London merchants will require fifty or 
sixty thousand pounds at a single draft from his banker; but 
where business is done on a smaller scale, and the depositors do 
not draw out these large sums, the banker not only takes care 
of the money, but allows a small interest for it. This is espe- 
cially the case in Scotland. The banks receive sums of ten 
pounds and upwards, allowing those who deposit them interest 
at the rate of 2 or 3 per cent., according to the condition of the 
money-market. While giving this small percentage for 
deposits, the banker charges 4 or 5 per cent, for the money he 
lends, and the difference between the two is his profit as a 
banker. This system of giving interest on sums deposited is 
believed to be a great inducement to industry and migality. 
It is difficult to find other investments for small sums as they 
come in. Land, or shares in joint-stock companies, cannot lie 
bought until a considerable sum is accumulated, and sometimes 
the latter is not a very secure investment ; but small sums, as 
they accumulate, can be placed in the bank, with the privilege 
of drawing them out again, and when a large sum is realised, 
it may be devoted to some more profitable purpose. 

396. Thus the banker's profits are made by receiving money 
into his custody on no interest, or merely a small one, and lending 
on larger interest. He lends by discounting bills, and in other 
ways, which will presently be more fully considered in connection 
with the subject of credit. If to this the banker can add the 
business of manufacturing and issuing notes, it is another source 
of profit. He must always be ready to pay the notes when pre- 
sented ; but he trusts that they will not all be presented at once 
— ^that only a small portion will come at a time. The greater 
the public confidence in his credit, the lar^i \n5i \aa^TR&^»\«^ 

I 
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since there will be the less likelihood of gold being demanded 
for the notes, and he will not require to keep a large supply 
of it. The legislature, however, has not left this entirely to 
the discretion of the bankers, but has required them to keep 
a certain quantity of gold or silver, lest they should be tempted 
to issue too many notes. 

396. Banking concentrates money - transactions : almost all 
large payments are made through banks. Thus, it is a com- 
paratively rare thing to pay a thousand pounds in sovereigns, 
or even in bank-notes : it is generally accomplished by a draft 
on a bank. From so many pecuniary transactions passing 
through the hands of bankers, tney can thus, as it were, feel the 
pulse of the money-market. They know when trade is doing 
well, and when it appears to be falling off, and regulate their 
transactions accordingly. The first notice that a merchant 
or speculator may receive of bad times, is from his reception at 
the bank, when he wishes to discount a bill, or in any other 
way to borrow money. The interest is raised, or perhaps the 
accommodation is remsed altogether. 

397. Being thus early and fully informed, bankers have it 
greatly in their power to influence for good or for evil the 
course of pecuniary and commercial transactions. "When they 
see the approach of a system of excessive speculation, they may 
in some measure stem it, by restricting their pecuniary 
advances to the speculators. On the other hand, they may 
join in the general pursuit of hazardous gain, by allowing the 
speculators to borrow largely from them. In many unfor- 
tunate instances, this course has been adopted. The banks 
have assisted rather than stemmed the current of speculation ; 
but in such instances they have often been the chief sufferers 
in the common ruin. This has taught discretion to those who 
imdertake the hazardous occupation of the banker ; and thus, 
like many other institutions, banking becomes gradually more 
advantageous to the pubhc the more it is seen and understood. 



CBEDIT. 

398. Credit is the taking a promise to pay money, instead 
of the actual |)ayment of it. A person who sells is said to give 
credit, when, instead of taking tne price immediately from the 
purchaser, t^ere is an understanding that it is to be paid 
at some future time. Wherever any person is by law liable to 
ay money to another, but does not pay it, he is said to be a 
ebtor, and the person to whom he owes the money is called 
creditor. Thus debt and credit would seem to be mere 
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private matters between individuals; but they are often con- 
nected with such extensive and complicated arrangements, that 
they have a vast influence on the public at large. 

399. Credit would be a good arrangement, if all debts were 
paid at the time when they are promised. It has its good 
and its bad influence, and in that case the good only would be 
in operation. From what is stated of the nature of money, 
it will be observed that it is always costly to a community, 
and that the public would be gainers if business were tran- 
sacted without it. Credit dispenses with it, at least for a time, 
and sometimes renders it altogether unnecessary. To understand 
how this can happen, let us suppose two merchants, John Thom- 
son and Eichara Smith. John Thomson buys from Richard 
Smith L.600 worth of teas, and gets credit for me L.600. After- 
wards, Richard Smith desires to buy wheat and beans from 
John Thomson ; he buys to the value of L.400, and gets credit. 
Again, Thomson buys from Smith sugar to the value of L.lOO 
on the same terms, and Smith buys from Thomson L.200 
worth of cheeses. Now, when these two compare their 
accounts, they will find that each is due the other exactly the 
same sum, and that there is nothing to pay between &em. 
Thus will they have conducted business with each other 
without the aid of money. 

400. There are many mercantile transactions which have 
turned out very profitable, which would not have been carried 
on had there not been credit. An instance like the following 
frequently occurs: — ^A merchant in some distant place sees a 
quantity of goods which would sell well in the English market. 
We slmll suppose that he is in Africa, and that the goods 
consist of ivory tusks. He has not money enough, however, 
to buy them. The owner, having confidence in him, takes 
his bill, or .engagement to pay the money. The buyer sends 
the ivory to a merchant in Liverpool. Tnis merchant cannot, 
however, aflbrd to pay for the goods, and he also gives his 
bill. He sells the goods by auction for ready money to the 
ivory -turners ; and if the transaction has been successful, he is 
enabled to pay his bill to the person who sent the ivory, and 
keep a profit to himself. The purchaser in Africa has now got 
money, and can pay the person from whom he origin^y 
bought the ivoVy. 

401. Here, then, is some good efiected by means of credit, 
since a profitable bargain has been made which otherwise 
would have been abandoned. But we shall see that such 
operations are attended with great risk, and should be conducted 
with caution. If the cargo had been lost on the way, the 
Liverpool merchant could not have paid tha y*^^^''^^^*^^ ^ '^^^ 
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ivory in Africa ; and the purchaser oonld not have paid the 
original lender. Thus, these parties would have heavy claims 
against each other, and if they did not happen to he in good 
circumstances, some of them might he driven into hankruptcy. 

402. But credit is still more dangerous and inexcusaole in 
dealings with people who are not merchants. A person who 
has a uniform iixed income knows his means of paying for 
what he huys. He is not hke the merchant whose resources 
may depend on the sale of a cargo, and who candidly makes an 
agreement from the heginning, that he is not to pay for it until 
it is sold. When, therefore, the former asks for credit, he 
admits that he is going heyond his means, hy buying what he 
cannot pay for. From such beginnings, people sometimes go 
on until they have accumulated debts which they are never 
able to pay. Whatever may be said of credit in c(»nmercial 
matters, in such instances as this, its effects are almost entirely 
mischievous. 

403. Accordingly, a difference is made between the two cases 
in bankruptcy. A man is said to be bankrupt when his means 
are quite unlit to pay his debts. In such cas^, the system 
of bankruptcy providfes that his means shall be immemately 
YioUected and sold. The money is divided among the creditors, 
and is ^nerally called a dividend. If the creditors are paid 
half their debts, they are said to have got a dividend of 10s. in 
the pound. When the debtor's difficulties have been brought 
on by trade and speculation, he is discharged if he has acted 
honestly, and may carry on business without being Uable to 
these did debts. But a debtor who has not lost by trade, but 
whose debts have been brought on by his personal extravagance, 
is not allowed this privilege. 

404. In order to understand how far systems of credit are 
sometimes carried, and how far the use of money is thus super- 
seded, it will be use^ to understand the nature of a Bill of 
Exchange. Here is an ordinary form of such a bill : — 

£IQQ London, Isi September 1851. 

Sixty days after date, pay to me or order, at the Bank of 
England, One himdred pounds, for value received. 

BiCHARD Shtth. 
John Thomson. 
To Mr John Thomson,) 
Merchant, Liverpool, ) 

405. Bichard Smith is said to draw the bill, or to be the 
drawer. It is drawn upon John Thomson ; he is supposed to 
he ihe debtor of Bichard Smith. When he agrees to the terms. 
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and signs his name, he is called the acceptor, and he becomes 
liable to pay the bill. 

406. This bill may sometimes be used two or three times as 
money, before it is paid. Richard Smith, who is the owner of 
it, may incur a debt to William Simpson. If William Simpson 
have reliance on John Thomson paying' the bill when it is due, 
he will perhaps take it from Richani Smith as money, holding 
him liable if John Thomson fail to pay. To transfer it to John 
Thomson, Richard, Smith endorses it to him — that is to say, 
writes his name on the back of it, and hands it over. 

407. Now, William Simpson mar also find it necessary to 
use the bill as money, and he, too, endorses it to his creditor. To 
this creditor, John Thomson and Richard Smith become liable ; 
and if they should fiEul to pay, William Simpson continues liable 
to him. Very often a person who has a bill in his hands obtains 
money for it, deducting interest until the time when it is due. 
This is called discountmg the bill. The parties who usually 
discount bills are bankers. 

408. If John Thomson pays the bill when it becomes due, no 
harm has been done by the arrangement. But perhaps he has 
accepted the bill because he had not money to pay his debt, and 
he may still find, when the bill comes due, that he has not 
money. If the bill has been in the meantime endorsed, and 
used as money, there will be great confusion. The person to 
whom William Simpson has endorsed it wants payment of the 
bill, and cannot ^t it, so he calls on WiUiam Simpson to pay 
him. William Sunpson is in the same situation, and calls on 
Richard Smith to pay him ; and so on. 

400. In this instance, we have supposed that John Thomson 
was indebted to Richfund Smith, ana that he has accepted the 
bill as an obligation to pay the debt. But sometimes hiUs are 
drawn and accepted when there is no such justification for 
them. It then appears as if the one party were owing money 
to the other, when he is really not so ; and this is done for the 
purpose of employing the bill as money, or, more properly 
speaking, of raising money on it. A bill of this kind is called 
an accommodation - bill, because it is intended to accom- 
modate one of the parties with money. The fabricating and 
negotiating of this spurious kind of bill usually leads to 
disastrous consequences, and is repudiated by all who are 
engaged in a sound system of commerce. 

410. Such are inland or home bills of exchan^'e. There is 
another variety of bills, called forei^ bills of excnange. They 
are drawn in foreign states on parties in this country ; and for 
the sake of security, in case so important a document should be 
lost, it is generally written three times. Tbi^ \2ta«& ^x^ ^:»2!^^^ 
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set. Should the first not come to hand, a second, transmitted 
by next post, may be more successful. The third is retained 
for the purpose of being transmitted should inteUigence of the 
loss of the two previous ones arrive. Only one of the set can 
be negotiated by the party receiving the bills.* 

411. Foreign bills of exchange are a marketable commodity 
in the place where they are drawn. The following is aii 
example of the manner in which thejr are sold, bought, and 
employed in commerce. A merchant in New York is owing 
L.IOOO to a merchant in Liverpool, for a quantity of cotton 
g^ds. The question with him is, how he is to pay this sum 
in the least expensive way. He might send payment in gold 
coin ; but there is a risk that it might be lost, and if he were 
to insure it from loss, that would be costly. At the same 
time, it might not be easy to get together so much cash of 
current coinage. He therefore resolves on sending* pay- 
ment in the form of a bill. With this resolution, he inquires 
if any other merchant has L.IOOO owing to him in England^ 
for which he wishes payment by bill. Finding a merchant 
in these circumstances, he buys his bill from him, endorses 
it, and sends it to his creditor in Liverpool. This creditor 
negotiates the bill so received ; and thus, by one piece of paper 
transferred from hand to hand, two debts of equal amount 
are paid, without a single coin crossing the sea. 

412. To pursue this example: if the demand for bills in 
New York to send to England be greater than the supfjly, the 
price will rise ; and if less than the supply, the price will fall. 
The amount of rise is called premium, and the amount of fall 
is called discount. In buying a bill of L.IOOO, perhaps as 
much as L.1006 may be paid for it. The premium cannot rise 
to a very great height, because if it exceed a certain sum, it will 
be more convenient to send coin. If it be cheaper to insure 
and pay for the freight of L.IOOO in cash than to buy a bill, 
payments in bullion will take place. 

413. The rate at which foreign bills can be bought, is called 
the rate of exchange. Sometimes the demand is exactlj equal 
to the supply : in tms case there is neitherpremium nor discount, 
and the exchange is said to be at par. This equality of supply 
and demand in foreign bills arises from the circumstance, tnat 
the imports of a country are equal in value to the exports. 
One pays for the other. When bills drawn in New York on 
England are selHng at a premium, the exchange is said to be 
in tavour of England ; that is to say ^England has been sending 
more goods to America than America has been sending to 

* See Treatise on Book-keeping, in Chambers's Educational Ck>ar8e. 
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England. When the rate is in favour of America, England 
has been importing more than it has exported to that country. 

414. In the manner now explained, settlements in trade with 
foreign countries usually take place. A vast system of commerce 
is carried on, with a remarkably small interchange of coined 
money, the transmission of which is always attended with 
danger and expense. When it is said, that a country pays for 
its imports by its exports, it will be understood that it does not 
actually barter one tor the other. The debtors for the imports 
pay the creditors for the exports ; and so all parties are clear. 
Thus, when England is said to pay in cotton goods for com, 
it is in reality the debtors for the cotton goods who pay the 
creditors for the com, and by a subsequent transfer the settle- 
ment is effected. But, in principle, this is equivalent to an 
actual barter. This method of making payments between 
different countries is immediately connected with the principles 
of free -trade. It is owing to this method of settlement that 
a country which imports goods must export others to pay 
for them? 

416. Wherever the British troops are stationed abroad, they 
draw their pay by bills on the government authorities in 
England. These bills, as safe draughts for money, are readily 
purchased by merchants, and remitted in settlements for goods. 
The pubUshers of the present volume, for example, occasionally 
receive payment for works sent to booksellers in the colonies, 
in the form of bills drawn by British officers on army-agents in 
London. Practically, the buyinjg and selling of these, and all 
other foreign bills of exchange, is conducted oy bankers in the 
localities where they are drawn, by which means merchants 
are reUeved of the necessity of inquiring in person for sellers 
or buyers of bills in the open market. But this arrangement 
does not alter the nature oi the preceding explanations: it only 
interposes an agent between the seller and the buyer. Further, 
to save merchants trouble, the rates of exchange are usually 
published in the principal newspapers of different countries. 

416. There are many other forms adopted by credit, some- 
times with a good, and sometimes with a bad effect. Nearly 
all the transactions with bankers are connected with credit; 
and even bank-notes are letters of credit. The safest kind of 
credit is that which is given on property, not on the faith of 
the debtor. To explain this, let us suppose the owner of an 
estate, or of a vessel, in want of a sum in ready money. He 
is known to have valuable property, and not to be in debt. 
He may be certain that a banker, or some other person who 
has money to invest, will make the advance desired, knowing 
how sure he is of being repaid. But if the person wishing 
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the money- has no such property, there will be a risk in the 
advance to him ; and in a country where such advances are 
too readily made, there will be many debts unpaid, and much 

bankrupt and Auserjr. 

417. A common case in which credit is used to good purpose 
is this : A young man is starting in Ufe with good abilities and 
good character ; out he has no capital, or not enough to conduct 
the business which he wishes to assume. His older friends, 
however, who have perhaps gone through the same ordeal 
themselves, have reliance on hnn, and wish to help him. They 
offer to become security for him to a certain extent. To that 
extent he obtains credit with a bank, and thus has the use of 
capital for a time. If the young man make a bad use of it^ 
and fail of success, his fiiends lose from becoming surety for 
him. In England, the matter is managed by discounting his 
bills ; in Scotmnd, there ia a more systematic arrangement, by 
which he draws tiie money out of the bank from time to tune, 
as he requires it. 

418. The use of a well-adjusted system of credit is chiefly in 
making payments without the use of money. As we have 
seen, a person who has money in a bank pays with a draft^ 
and his creditor is satisfied. When the creditor goes to the 
bank for payment of the draft, he gets the notes of the bank, 
and is content with them — so that still no actual money is used 
in the transaction. But we shall suppose that the person who 
has money in a bank desires to go abroad. Instead of taking 
a ponderous ba^ of gold or silver with him, he gets ' a letter of 
credit.' This is a letter from the bankers to those with whom 
they deal abroad, desiring them to supply the holder with 
money to a certain extent. The bankers and their corre- 
spondents have probabli^ many transactions with each otiier. 
Sometimes the ralance is against the one, sometimes against 
the other. If we suppose the balance in favour of the bankers 
— that is to say, that the house with which thev deal abroad, 
is due them money — ^then, in paying money to tne person who 
holds the letter of credit, these foreigners pay so much of their 
debt to the bankers. Thus^ the letter of credit is a useful 
arrangement to all parties, and it will naturally remove 
in a great measure the risk of losing money by accident or 
depredation in transferring it. 



\ 
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COMMEBOIAL CONVULSIONS. 

419. The ordinary transactions of trade are conducted with 
less or more risk of loss. Many articles are manufactured on 
the mere chance of finding a market at home and abroad ; and 
M)eculations of this kind may prove successful or the reverse. 
Such speculations are in the mam advantageous ; for if articles 
of common use were not manufactured till the^ are actually 
wanted, there would ensue great public inconvenience. 

420. Within reasonable bounds, therefore, speculations or 
risks in trade are to be commended. Unfortunately, specula* 
tion is sometimes carried a most unreasonable and improper 
length. Ambitious men, seeine others successful in a particiuar 
course of business, imagine tney will be successful also, and, 
too eager in their hopes, they embark in a trade in which there 
is already a sufficient number engaged. Great losses are often 
the consequence. For example, it twelve men employ their 
whole credit and means in exporting cotton g^oods to a distant 
country, where there is a demand for so much as only one 
party has sent thither, it is evident that eleven -twelfths of 
these goods will be thrown uselessly on the market, and be 
scarcely saleable at any price. Transactions of this kind are 
said to cause a glut in the market. 

421. These gluts, whether at home or abroad, do great 
damage to trade, besides, perhaps, ruining the greater number 
of the parties engaged in them. In the year 1826, there was 
a great excess of manufactures and 6ther kind of produce 
throughout the country. If the increase had been judicious 
and gpradual, the means of the people would have increased, so 
as to enable them gradually to buy the goods. But the increase 
was sudden and capricious ; the' goods could not be bought, 
and the merchants and manufacturers were ruined. 

422. When a merchant trades on his own realised capital, he 
is able to encounter a loss by speculation, and is chargea ole only 
with imprudence. When he trades, however, chiefly on credit, 
and is unsuccessful, he is ^uilly of recklessness, and is nearly 
in the position of a ^mbler. To conduct business on this too 
slender foundation, is called overtrading. Occasionally, as in 
1825, there are serious paroxysms of overtrading, as if the 
mercantile community were suddenly affected with a species 
of delirium, and the end of these is a convulsion and panic, 
wide-8i)read bankruptcy, and, for a time, a disinclination to 
engage in any speculations whatever. 

423. The latest instance of a paroxysm of overtrading, was 
the mania to speculate in railway shares in. 1%4^. TWt^ ^^ssi. 
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be no doubt that railways are a ufieful and excellent invention. 
The more railways the better, provided the country can afford 
to keep them up; and this is known by their paying, or 
by the money cnarged for conveying passengers and goods 
remunerating the owners. This country being rich, is largely 
supplied with railways — had it been a poorer country, t^ere 
would have been fewer. Yet rich as the country is, when ' a 
railway mania/ as it was called, took possession of the capitalists 
in 1846, they projected and commenced railway lines to an 
extent far beyond what the country could afford. 

424. When the expenditure on the projected railways was 
as high as fifty millions a year, the projectors found that they 
had engaged for more than they could pay. The method in 
which such works are carried on is this: It is calculated that the 
work will cost a certain sum — ^say ftve hundred thousand pounds. 
Each party subscribes for so much, or engages to advance a 
certain amount for the undertaking. One will subscribe L. 1000, 
another, L. 10,000, and so on, until the amount is completed. 
The work is then be^n, and the money is collected from time 
to time, as it is required. Each demand for payment is termed 
* a call.' Now, it would often happen, that a subscriber would 
pay the first call on him, and perhaps the second. He would 
then feel that he had engaged for more than he Could pay : but 
it was impossible to retreat without great loss. Unless all the 
calls were paid, the work would not be completed. If left 
incomplete, no return could be obtained from it, and the sums 
already paid would be entirely lost. Yet, in numberless 
instances, individuals were glad to make some arrangement to 
get clear of the future calls, though at the sacrifice of all they 
had previously paid ; and so the speculation was a dead loss 
to them. In many instances, there was so great a number in 
this position, that it was impossible to finish the works at all. 
In other instances, when a desperate effort was made to complete 
them, they were found to be beyond what the public required ; 
and the money obtained from the traffic was not sufficient to 
remunerate the projectors. 

425. And yet, when the mania was at its height, these share- 
holders, afterwards so unfortunate, were envied for their good- 
fortune, and ^eat efforts were made by others to be in their 
position. This is the most instructive and peculiar feature in 
such hallucinations. From some cause or other, the pubhc 
became impressed with the notion, that great fortunes were to 
be made by railways. Hence, when a new railway was pro- 
jected, there was a general rush to get shares in the speculation ; 
and the question was not — ^who is to bear the burden of making 
/:he raJHwaj ? but — ^who is to be so fortunate as to hold shares in 
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it? Thus, those who were admitted to be shareholders, were 
deemed fortunate people. 

426. The disappointed parties were ready to give a premium, 
to get into the position of shareholders. Thus, if a person 
subscribed for shares to the amoimt of L.lOO — or, in other 
words, obliged himself to advance that amount for carrying on 
the works — there was an individual who would give him a 
premiiun of L. 10 to be put in his position. That is to say, he 
was ready to give L.IO for the privilege of being responsible to 
pay the L.lOO, and entitled to tne correspondinff profit. Thus 
would the original shareholder sell his stock, and the buyer take 
his place. 

427. But the excitement, once beg^n, went on, and shares 
rose in ideal value every day. As there was a person ready to 
buy the L.lOO share at L.llO ; so, perhaps, next day somebody 
would give L.120 for it; and the day after, there would be 
an offer of L.160 ; and so on, till it perhaps reached L.200. 
Now, when cunning people observed this mania, they endea- 
voured to buy stock, knowing that so long as the mania went 
on, it must rise in value, and some one womd be sure to buy it 
from them at a profit. 

428. These people might know very well that the shares were 
not worth even what they themselves paid for them, far less 
what they sold them at. But that mattered not to them, since 
they drove a profitable trade ; and thus they gained by the 
hallucination of the public. But their profitable trade could 
only go on while tiiey were sure that the hallucination would 
continue, and some one was alwavs ready to buy shares, what- 
ever they cost, at a premiimi. *rhis sort of mania, however, 
reaches a certain height, and then stops. When it shewed 
symptoms of stopping, the jobbers in shares hun^ back ; they 
saw that they could no longer calculate on getting more for 
shares than tney paid for them. THis helped to frighten the 
actual holders, wno naturally got alarmea when they found 
that railway shares were rather shunned than coveted. They 
then offered to sell them for the sum they hadpaid for them ; 
but no one would buy them at that price. They were then 
offered for less. The turning-point haa now been reached. A 
panic succeeded the sanguine hallucination; and just as the 
shares had risen in price every day before, they now fell in 
price every day. 

429. Thus many people, who knew little of business, but 
who had heard railways spoken of as a good investment, found 
that a great part of the money they invested in them was 
immediately lost. Many aged people, widows, and unmarried 
women, lost their little means by this cruel dfic«^^<2rcL« "^^jsesl 
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who had been industrious in small trades, and gradually 
saved up from year to year a sum of money, to educate their 
children and help them on in life, became, in the same 
manner, victims in the general ruin. At the same time, those 
who had artfully helped the excitement did not escape. Many 
of them lost their ill-gotten gains, and sank into their original 
insignificance. 

430. But the loss immediately occasioned by the fEdl of 
railway stock was not all. The nigh expectations which had 
been formed of railway investment, made people withdraw 
their money from other quarters where it was beneficially 
employed. Shopkeepers withdrew their capital from their 
business, that they might embark it in railway stock. People 
who had money lent out on interest, demanded it back for the 
same purpose, sometimes to the great inconvenience of the 
borrower. Others, who had not money of their own, borrowed, 
sometimes on very disadvantageous terms. Those who had 
already shares in moderately successful companies — such as 
banks, water companies, insurance companies, and the like — 
endeavoured to sell them, that they might buy railway stock 
with the proceeds. When the subscribers to railway companies 
had to pay up the calls or instalments on their shares, as already 
explained^ the scramble for money became more desperate. It 
was then that measures were taken to stop the farther process 
in railways, and that there was a general fear of a national 
bankruptcy. The prices not only of railway stock, but of 
all other public stocks, sank lower and lower; because every 
one was anxious to get rid of his stock, and to obtain money 
for it. 

431. The 'funds' are always the measure of the soimdness 
or unsoundness of the pecuniary and commercial condition of 
the country; and in times of commercial crisis, they are daily 
looked at with great anxiety. The national debt is represented 
by the funds, and those who hold them are the nation's 
creditors. The national credit stands highest of all credit ; and 
it is justly believed, that all the other trade and property in the 
country Mrill give way before the funds are swept ofi^. Yet, so 
severe^ were they affected by this crisis, that stock which 
would have sold for L.lOO in prosperous times, had sunk below 
L.80 in October 1847. 

432. The panic was checked, when at its worst, by a resolu- 
tion of the government to support the Bank of England in 
advancing money on easy terms. This gave confidence to 
those who were hard pressed to meet their engagements. The 
idea of such a resource g^ve so much assurance, that it was not 

necessary to hare actual recourse to it. The nation in the end 
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shewed its energy and resources. Though it encountered a 
serious loss by the potato disease at the same time with the 
crisis, yet it soon rose above all its calamities, and b^ t-he 
removal of impediments to commerce, entered on a penod of 
unexampled prosperity. 

433. The railway mania created a prejudice against railways 
as a source of w^th ; but the failure was entirely owing to 
the false use made of the system. In the infancy of railways, 
it was thought a great stretch of speculation that four or five 
millions of pounds in a year should be spent on them ; and 
when one reflects on it, five millions of ^unds is an enormous 
sum. Had the public proceeded in this manner, one set of 
railways would nave been finished, gradually repaying the 
projectors, while others were going on. Even so late as 1844, 
the sum authorised to be raised for railways did not amount to 
fifteen millions of pounds. Had it proceeded on that scale, the 
nation might have now been gradually increasing its railway 
operations with prosperity. But in 1845, the system took its 
fatal start, and nearly sixty millions of money Were authorised 
to be raised. If all the railway projects for the next year had 
come into force, the sum required for them would have been 
nearly three hundred and fifty millions of pounds. 

434. Railways have here been so much dwelt upon, not 
because they are worse or better than any other class of specu- 
lation, but because they were the form taken by the last 
commercial crisis in this country. It might have "taken any 
other form, such as banking, mining, or navigation, had any 
of these occupations been as prominently before the pubhc 
as railway -making. Nothing shews in a more humihating 
manner the weakness and uncertainty of human nature than 
these commercial convulsions. The persons who are most wise 
and sagacious in ordinary times, are generally the first victims 
of them. All rush on in mad excitement — only awakened to the 
wretched folly of their career when they find themselves ruined. 

435. These convulsions come so unexpectedly, that no one 
can tell when another may appear. But it is gratifving to 
find, that while legitimate commerce is rapidly ani vastly 
increasing, these uimealthy speculative manias have not been 
so extravagant as they used to be. The railway mania of 
1847 was a trifling evil in comparison with the South -Sea 
mania of 1720. A company, formed for trading in the South 
Sea with Spanish America, imdertook part of the burden of the 
national debt, on the condition of obtaining certain exclusive 
privileges of trading. The persons immediately interested in 
it, artfully represented these privileges as so very valuable, 
that every one longed to be engaged in the fortunate South-Sea. 
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Company. This feeling was so assiduously excited, that the 
stock rose day by day in value, just as it has been explained that 
railway stock rose in 1847. But observe the difference in the 
two cases. There were, perhaps, very few instances in which 
railway stock rose to double its value — ^that is to say, in which 
any one paid L.200 for the privilege of having- L.lOO invested 
in a railway company. But the South -Sea stock rose to ten 
times its value — that is to say, people paid L.IOOO to have 
L.lOO invested in it; and they consequently expected that 
L.lOO invested there would be as profitable as L.IOOO invested 
in any other way. 

436. The ruin created by this speculation when the tide 
turned, was of course all the more dreadful. It was aptly com- 
pared to the bursting of a bubble, which, from a lai^ and 
beautiful globe, contracts at once into drops of soapy water, 
which hurt the eyes of its admirers. It created a ferment 
and outcry throughout the nation, and it required the utmost 
exertions of the l^islature to preserve the country from entire 
ruin. The exposure made at that time shewed how grossly 
ignorant and sanguine the people had been. Every kind of 
adventurer, however gross or absurd was his project, found 
followers. One had a plan for making sea -water fresh; 
another was for making wine from hothouse grapes ; while 
another trusted so implicitly to popular credulity, that he 
obtained support for a scheme, the particulars of which were 
to be afterwards imparted. The extreme ignorance of the 
period must account for the extravagance of these proceedinje^, 
and leads us to hope, that as knowledge increases, these kmd 
of panics wiU become less and less dangerous. 

437. It must not be supposed that manias of the above 
description have been conmied to this country, or that they 
are only to be found where there is great commercial industry 
and adventure in other shapes. Some of the most ruinous ones 
have occurred where there is httle wealth or enterprise. The 
Mississippi Scheme in France, which occurred a year or two 
before tne South -Sea project in England, was still more wild 
and ruinous. It arose in the same manner, from cupidity, and 
the desire of acquiring large gains through exclusive privileges. 
The projector of it was a man named Law, a Scotsman. He 
was himself a behever in the soimdness of his projects. When 
the prices of shares were ascending, he received the highest 
honours, and was idolised by the pople ; but when the reaction 
came, he was in danger of his hfe. So frantic was the rush 
of people to obtain shares in this scheme, that a hunchback is 
saia to have made a fortune by allowing his shoulders to be used 
as a desk on which the dealers wrote their transactions. France 
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has gone through many other commercial convulsions, and they 
have always been more formidable than those of Britain, as 
they have affected the national credit or public funds. In 
Britain, these have never yet suffered any serious shock. 



ACCUMULATION AND EXPENDITURE. 

438. Money is not usually accumulated for the purpose of 
being hidden and only looked at. No one but an insane miser 
is guilty of the follv of hoarding and putting money out of use. 
Money is realised ifcr the purpose of being spent. Some spend 
their earnings as they receive them ; others, more prudent, save 
or lay aside a portion for future benefit. This is accumulation. 

439. By a long course of industry and fortunate circum- 
stances, wealth is seen to be accumulated to a lesser or greater 
extent in the hands of certain parties. This wealth, however, 
is not abstracted from general use. It is employed in some 
way or other in giving employment ; it is dispersed as wages of 
labour. This is an important fact worthy of notice, and requires 
some illustration. 

440. When a manufacturer, after a series of enterprises, has 
realised a lar^e sum of money, he is left a choice of ways in 
disposing of it. He may consume it on his own personal 
gratification; he may engage in new enterprises with it; he 
may lend it ; or he 'may lay it aside for his family. Let us 
rigorously examine these various ways of disposal. 

441. In spending on personal gratifications, the money is 
spent for things on which labour has been employed — ^that is, 
in paying wages. In spending the money on new trading 
enterprises, that is also giving it away in wages; the wages 
being paid directly or indirectly. By lending me money, that 
is omy allowing some one else to employ it. And by laying it 
past at interest in a bank, that is just another form of lending 
it to parties who will use it in giving employment. 

442. Accumulated money is, in a word, nothing more than 
an engine for giving employment in some way or other ; and 
the more that a country grows in wealth, the more will be the 
employment given. There cannot be a greater fallacy than to 
suppose that the accumulation of money is equivalent to hoarding. 
Practically, there is no hoarding worthy of being mentioned. 
All wealthy men have their money in use to the advantage of 
labourers of one kind or other. In point of fact, many indivi- 
duals with large realised fortunes have never at any given time 
more than a few pounds at hand : all their money is engaged in 
enterprises which are likely to be productive oiTasst^Ts^soss^, 
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443. If a person lends money at interest, he expects to get it 
back again. The person who borrows it requires it for some 
purpose, otherwise ne would not borrow it. If he requires it 
for a purpose, it must be to spend ; no one borrows money to 
hide. The lender of the money knows that it is to be spent. 
He knows also, however, that it is to be spent in such a way as 
to be rej)aid wifii profit, or he would not lend it. If the owner of 
money, instead of lending it, invests it in a joint-stock company, 
or any other kind of stock, instead of expecting another person 
to employ it profitably, he tries to do so himself. The specula- 
tion may turn out ill^ but still the money is spept. Perhaps, 
instead of lending his money to a speculator, or speculating 
himself, the possessor of it lends it to a landed proprietor on 
the security of his land. The landed proprietor perhaps will 
not invest it profitably ; and not bein^ able to pay it, the lender 
may require to take possession of his land. Still, we have 
through all these different circumstances this one result — the 
money is spent. In one case, it is spent profitably ; in another, 
unprofitably ; but the important fact to keep in view is, that 
unless money be unprofitably hidden, it must be spent. 

444. Thus, the dispersion of money may be said to be an 
inevitable consequence of accumulation. Doubtless, in most 
instances the dispersion tends to enrich the disperser; but 
so does it hkewise improve the circumstances of those 
through whom the dispersion takes place. At the same time, it 
is to be observed that the methods of spending money are not 
all equally advantageous. Whether spent ill or spent well, it 
is spent, as we have seen, in giving employment. But there 
are productive and unproductive employments ; and it is for the 
pubUc benefit that the expenditure should be on what is enduring 
or productive, instead of what is temporary and to a certain 
extent useless. 

445. Sometimes, through unfortunate or too hasty calculation, 
money is expended in maKing things which prove to be useless, 
and in this case the money is utterly lost to the spenders, though 
it fijid its way into general circulation. Persons who spend 
their fortune m dissipation are occasionally applauded for their 
extravagance, on the ground that the money has done much 
good to somebody. Doubtless, the money so spent has given 
employment : if, for example, it has been expended on wine, 
the producers of that article have been benefited. But as the 
artide so produced is drunk and annihilated, it is evident that 
so much labour has been altogether thrown away : it has left 
nothing to shew that it ever existed. When, on the contrary, 
money is spent in effecting a purpose which is lastingly beneficial, 

jisrexpenditure ia a genend gain. 
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446. Let it, then, be understood as an important principle in 
political economy, that the spending of money on thmgs utterly 
useless or vicious, is practically a loss to the community. 
Though the money is not extinguished, it has passed m 
exclumge without leaving any beneficial trace of its progress : 
and if all money were spent m this manner, the nation would 
soon come to rum. It may be inquired, whether money spent 
on articles of embellishment — such as pictures, statues, orna- 
menting of houses and gardens, and so on, is lost. The reply 
to this IS, that expenditure on these and other objects of art, 
which are genera&y prized for their merit, is not a loss. The 
money has called into existence things of exchangeable value, 
which, therefore, may be disposed of with advantage. Lite- 
rary productions, or fine pictures, may not be so useful as 
a spinning-machine; nevertheless, they tend to improve and 
refine society, and hence are useful in a degree. In countries, 
such as the Netherlands, where, at one time, there were few 
means of laying out money on works of pure utiUty, pictures 
were largely purchased, and these pictures could now be sold 
for sums a hundred times greater than those spent in their 
acquisition. These pictures, therefore, ire in the condition of 
so much fixed capital — money laid aside which may be after- 
wards employed. Thus, no expenditure which tends to instruct, 
improve, or refine, is fruitless ; and it may be said, that every 
person employed, however humbly, in furthering the general 
elevation of tastes and sentiments, is a useful member of the 
community, and that the money expended on his labours is 
productive. 

447. One of the worst forms, economically speaking, in which 
money can be spent, is war. It is not only an unproductive 
pursmt, but a positively destructive one. It not only does not 
leave behind it accumulated fruits of industry for the benefit of 
mankind, but it annihilates the monuments oi previous industry. 
The money collected by taxation, or borrowed on the security 
of future industry, is dispersed in powder and balls. Soldiers 
and officers receive pay, but it is not to reward them for pro- 
ducing. The sums expended in parade and destruction might 
have been devoted to the building of harbours, railways, and 
merchant vessels. Thus, a war always paralyses a people, 
however rich they may be. During the time of the war itself, 
they do not feel it. On the contrary, there is sometimes an 
appearance of success from the extensive spending of money. 
Powder -makers, gunsmiths, tailors, and other producers are 
set at work at high wages. The country is like a household 
where the young heir is spending the money accumulated by 
his ancestors, and all is for a time abundance «si^ ^a^^-^^^^^^ 

3 
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But when the spending can go on no longer, its consequences 
are felt in reaction. The wealth that existed before exists no 
longer, and there is perhaps a heavy debt in its place. 

448. Such is the poUtical-economy view of a war-expenditure. 
There is another view of it, however, which should also be 
considered. If the war is the means of saving a country from 
ruin, the expenditure on it is a fatal necessity, and cannot be 
condemned. It resembles the expenditure on pohce and the 
administration of justice, and is therefore an incidental burden 
on national industry. Unfortunately, few wars are of this 
absolutely necessary class, and it may be said that, with rare 
exceptions, the sums spent on war have been worse than thrown 
away ; for they have not only caused vast loss in the spending, 
but much demoralisation and misery. 

449. If we compare productive and unproductive expendi- 
ture, it will be found that the unproductive is generally the 
most agreeable at the time, to all parties concerned in it. In 
fact, it is the spending in enjoyment of what other people 
have made by industry and frugaUty; hence arises the 
popularity of the man who is spending money rapidly and 
thoughtlesshr : all around him derive immediate advantage 
&om it. If they are working, and making their daily bread at 
the same time that they are receiving the money thoughtlessly 
spent, it is so much enjoyed by them in addition to wnat they 
can otherwise obtain. If they are idle, which is the fer more 
common case, then they have the satisfaction of enjoying them- 
selves in idleness. Their fate in doing so may not be a happy 
one, but it is their choice, and they praise the spendthrift who 
gives it them. 

450. The money which is consumed, or is spent without 
being returned, generally goes towards enjoyment. It may be 
a vicious and degrading kind of enjoyment, or it may be a 
virtuous and elevating one. We must leave men free to do 
what they please with their own property, if they do not injure 
their feUow-beings by employing it m profligacy or oppression. 
We ou^ht not, indeed, inconsiderately to condemn improductive 
expeniture. If we drive men away from the expenditure 
wnich tends to their enjoyment, we deprive them of a motive 
for beneficial exertion. When the prime of life has been spent 
in acquiring wealth by honest industry, it would be neither 
kind nor wise to prohibit the old man from spending it in a wa^ 
conducive to his own amusement. Indeed, how mr money is 
spent properly or improperly, is a matter on which it is difficult 
to lay down exact rules. In Great Britain, there is a vast 
amoimt of money annually squandered and destroyed. But, 
St Hhe aame tune, we know that there is a far larger amount 
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profitably invested, and ever increasing' itself. This is one 
of the best signs of progress. To have to repress lavish 
expenditure in a country, would be a poor and hopeless expe- 
dient. The prospects of the country, like those of individuals, 
must depend on the soundness of its moral feeling. A fsunily 
may be ruined by idleness and extravagance, and so may a 
country. It is difficult to check the career of a family which 
has a downward tendency ; still more difficult would it be to 
check a nation. It is useful in the meantime to know, that 
the country is advancing, not falling back ; and for the future, 
we must trust that the good will continue, as it has hitherto 
done, to preponderate over the bad. 

451. If we ought to leave people at freedom to expend the 
money they have made in innocent enjoyment, still stronger is 
the call on us to leave every man free to continue increasing 
the fortune which he may liave made. Whatever he adds to 
it, is so much gain to the public — it is an increase of the capital 
for investment or s})ending. A belief is sometimes entertained* 
that when- a person in trade has realised a competence, he should 
retire, in order to allow others to take his place. This belief is 
founded on the fallacy that there is only a limited sum to be 
made by trade and industry, and the feding that it is unfair 
in one man to en^oss too much of it. But each productive 
speculator brings mto existence what he thus obl^s. He takes 
business from no one. If he did not create it, it would not 
exist. Every man is the best judge whether he should continue • 
in business or retire from it ; but so far as the public are con- 
cerned, it is better that he should continue to employ his skill 
and capital in business than withdraw, them. What would be 
right for one would be right for all; and it is evident that 
it would be most injurious to society, if all the skill and capital 
employed in trade were to go into disuse. Hence it is for 
the public interest, that men should continue to carry on their 
business as long as possible. The longer they continue, they 
are more able, by accumulated and concentrated experience and 
capital, to improve upon previous systems, and to cheapen 
production. It is, indeed, to this persistency in carrying on 
trade and commerce, that the English nation owes much of 'its 
greatness. In countries such as France, where people are 
satisfied with a small competence, and do not usually aim at 
making large fortunes, trade is on a comparatively meagre scale, 
and national wealth and resources limited. Thus, the pursuit 
of riches, within the bounds of honour and reason, is really a 
public benefit. 
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INSURANCE AGAINST CALAMITIES. 

462. In former times, when a great calamity overtook a 
family, it was ruined. If the head of the family died, or if the 
house which gave the family shelter was destroyed by fire, a 
condition of serious distress ensued. To assuage this distress, 
as far as practicable, neighbours imparted their sympathy and 
charity ; but after all that was done m this way, there remained 
much permanent suffering. 

463. One of the greatest triimiphs of economical science, is 
the discovery of a pfin for remedymg disasters which formerly 
were left to the casual and fleeting charity of the benevolent. 
This, which is called insurance, consists in spreading the effects 
of the loss by death, fire, or otherwise, over a broad surface, so 
that it be felt but hghtly by any single individual. 

454. Insurance is, in reahty, a scheme of benevolence regulated 
by foresight, and acting so as to preserve feelings of independ- 
ence. Its principle is as follows : Taking any particular class of 
calamity, such as fire, a body of people subscribe certain sums, 
and form a fund. The subscriptions are small ; but the sub- 
scribers being numerous, the fund is large. When a calamity 
by fire occurs to one of the members, this fund is employed to 
repair his loss. Thus, he is no worse off than he was before, 
while, had it not been for the insurance fund, he would have 
*been ruined. In the same manner, the fund might be collected 
to provide for the family of any of the subscribers who dies 
unexpectedly. His widow and children may mourn his loss, 
but in a merely pecuniary sense, it is made up to them. 

466. It wiU be said that each of these calamities is, of course, 
a loss, however mitigated, to the whole body of subscribers : 
the fund is gone, and if they are to remain insured, they must 
subscribe again and renew it. But, by the aid of the science 
of statistics, matters may be so arranged that there is no loss 
to the general body — that is to say, nothing which requines 
them to make a new payment. It is among the inscrutable 
laws of nature, that there should be a kind of uniformity even 
in our accidents and calamities. Some die in infancy ; others 
hve till youth, and then drop ; a remnant reach extreme old 
age. It is impossible to preoict of a healthy new-bom infant 
whether it shall die to-morrow, or live for eighty or ninety 
years. Yet, if you take a large number of human beings — 
say several thousands — ^Uving in the same place, and generally 
in the same circumstances, by the results of long and patient 
investigations, you can say pretty decidedly how many will die 
Bitbls age, and how many at that — though it is quite impossible 
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to say who are to die and who to live. If a certain sum were 
to be paid at each death, one could thus tell pretty accurately 
how much it would amoimt to in every period of five years, 
because it can be foretold almost with certainty how many will 
die every ^ve years. Indeed, the system is carried further, and 
of idl tnose who are aUve at a certain age — say at the aope of 
thirty — it can be pretty surely predicted how fast they will die. 
466. To shew this by an example. Suppose a speculator 
were asked what he would charge annually to lay down L.lOO 
on the death of every man in a considerable county who was 
then thirty years of age and in good health. His tables would 
shew how many in such a case oie at thirty-six, how many at 
forty, and so on. He would know that he would have to pay 
the L.lOO for some of them very soon — within a year or two. 
He would know, also, that for others he would not have to pay 
for fifty years. He would make his calculation accordingly, 
remembering that the money he receives would stand at 
interest. If he had some shght doubt about the table of 
mortahty being quite precise, he would perhaps protect him- 
self by a sum laia on as profit. 

457. But it would not be a great convenience if none could 
insure imless the whole community of the same age joined. To 
make the system more available in practice, we shall suppose a 
calculation made of the whole sum which the speculator will 
require to receive in annual contributions, to enable him to pay 
L.lOO at each death. This, then, is divided among the whole, 
and we find how much it is for each. We have now got the 
rate at which it is safe for the speculator to insure individual 
lives, if he get a considerable number. As the amount is paid 
by annual instalment, we count the number of years it covers. 
These are what are called the value of the life, or the probability 
of vitahty. Thus, according to the tables called the Northampton 
Tables, the value of the ufe of a person aged 30, is 28i years. 
He will have to pay, if he insure ms life for L.lOO, so much as 
will at least make up the L.lOO in that time. He may die 
before, and the insurance office will lose by him ; or he may long 
outlive the time, and then the insurance office will gain by him. 
But, taking the one with the other, the arrangement comes to a 
fair bargain. 

458. On these principles, various tables are constructed, on 
which the insurance offices offer to insure hves — ^that is to say, to 
make payment of a certain sum of money when the life comes to 
an end. Taking a person 30 years old, about L.2, 5s. a year is the 
general premium, as it is called. That is to say, if such a person 
pay annually L.2, 5s., the insurance office will pay L.lOO at his 
death, whenever that may occur. The older we ^<fet.^A3Ekfc^\5^^ 
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of our lives becomes less — ^that is to say, in the general average 
we are not likely to live so lon^. We have seen that by me 
Northampton Tables, the value of a life at 30 years of age was 
counted 28^ years. The value of a life at 40 years is 23 years ; 
and that of a life at 50 years, 18 years. Persons insuring at 
these more advanced ages will, therefore, have to pay higher 
premiums. 

459. Here, then, we behold a means by which the calamities 
arising from the uncertainty of life may be obviated. No father 
of a family can say when he may die, and leave his children 
destitute. He can, however, say whether he is able and willing 
to pay a certain sum annually, to save them from being thus 
left destitute. If he should meet an early death, it will console 
him that those whom he brought into the world are thus 
provided for. If, on the other hand, he should live a long life,, 
so that the insurance o$ce has a gCNod bargain, he should not 
grudg-e it. He has obtained ease of mind, at aU events, by his 
sacnnce ; and perhaps this very ease of mind has tended to 
prolong his days. 

460. The insurance system has been extended to many other 
contingencies of life, as they are called. It is found, that in 
certain classes of workmen there will be, taking one with the 
other, so many days of bad health in the year to each. On the 
foundation of this, friendly societies receive a payment weekly 
or monthly, and, in return, give each member an allowance 
during sicKness. Some of these societies in the same manner 
bear the burden of any other kind of unexpected expense, such 
as the funeral of a relation. 

461. It is an important branch of insurance that which 
secures against loss from fire. A merchant or shopkeeper may 
have the whole of his property within the walls oi a building. 
He knows that if it were to be destroyed, he would be ruinel, 
and his children would be destitute. It is, perhaps, a thousand 
to one that such a thing shall happen. But he knows that such 
things happen occasionally, and the mere chance of it mt^es 
him uneasy. He is rea^ to pay a small sum annually to 
remove this uneasiness. Tliis is a kind of risk which cannot be 
calculated with the same certainty as life insurance. £very 
one must die some day, and the money insured must be paid 
sooner or later. But only a fflnall number of houses are ever 
burned. StUL some calculation can be made of the risks, even 
in this sort oi insurance. It is generally imdertaken by com- 
panies of many partners. When a large and valuable house 
msured by the^ is burned, it is, of course, a considerable loss 
to them ; but being spread over a number, it is much lighter 
aliaa if it fell (m the owner alone. 
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462. Another kind of insurance is called marine, and applies 
to ships at sea. A ship and its cargo are often worth a iar^e 
sum. The merchant's whole fortune may be embarked in it, 
and a storm may ruin all. Though it be me most peiHous kind 
of all, marine insurance is largely undertaken ; and thus the loss 
by each shipwreck, instead of falling on individuals, is spread 
over a large number. 

463. Insurance of various kinds has latterly become a great 
business, conducted by public companies, the members of which 
imdertake mutual risks, or the risks of other parties applying to 
them. And the general success of these associations affords a 
striking example of the progress in habits of foresight in the 
mass of the community. 



TAXES. 

464. Taxes are certain charges made for the support of the 
government in its various departments of administration. They 
are imposed on the commumty by acts of the legislature. 

465. Taxes are levied in two ways-.-directly and indirectly. 
They are direct when in the form of certain money payments 
called for annually by a tax-gatherer; and indirect, when 
imposed on manumctures, imports, and exports. Which form 
of taxation is the best, is a question often agitated ; some pre- 
ferring that taxes should be direct, and others that they should 
be inoirect. 

466. In any form in which they can be imposed, taxes are an 
unpleasant exaction ; and it is a principle in pohtical economy, 
that the more lightly that they press on the springs of national 
industry, the better it is for the community. But circumstances 
qualify this principle. 

467. As a government exists for the benefit of all, it is 
reasonable that all should contribute towards its support. The 
benefit communicated by government is — 1. Protection to life ; 
2. Protection to privileges as free subjects; 3. Protection to 
realised property ; 4. Protection to industry or labour. 

468. AH, however poor, require protection to life, and the 
ordinary privileges of British subjecte ; among which privileges 
may be reckoned the right to appeal to courts of law, magis- 
trates, and police, for the redress of grievances. For these 
benefits, therefore, it would only be consistent with justice, 
that all should contribute sometmng to the state. Those who 
require protection to realised property are clearly chargeable 
with additional taxation; and this is recognised in practical 
legislation. Those who carry on any kind o€ \svissais«& ^s«, 
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manual labour, are also, in justice, liable to a distinct charge on 
that account. The privilege of labouring for subsistence in a 

freat and wealthy community, free of interruption, must ever 
e appreciated as a blessing of no small amount ; and this is 
what every one enjoys in the British dominions. Contrasted 
with what exists in some foreign states, where labour is checked 
by licences, passports, miHtary conscription, and other kinds of 
interference, the industry of British subjects is conducted not 
only with perfect freedom, but under the scrupulous protection 
of the law. Surely, it is reasonable that this great privilege 
should be classed as one of the things hable to contribute 
towards the ordinary revenne of the country. 

469. Such are some of the leading principles of taxation; 
but in this, as in many things, principle has to yield to expe- 
diency. In practice, it is found impossible to allocate the 
taxes in the exact ratio in which they are incurred. The poor, 
the young, and vast numbers of the general population, many 
of whom are in good employment, cannot be conveniently 
reached by any scheme of direct taxation ; and the state, there- 
fore, resorts to the plan of laying a tax on certain articles which 
it knows they will consume. Thus, thousands of individuals 
contribute to the pubUc revenue, in an indirect manner, who 
would reject all solicitations of the tax-gatherer. 

470. It is a valuable principle in taxation, that every man 
should know what he pays, and, therefore, direct taxation is 
the most proper, besides being the least expensive in point of 
management. But as numbers will not, or cannot, ahide by 
this principle, a system of indirect taxation becomes expedient. 
To reach and accommodate all classes, it is usual to impose both 
direct and indirect taxes. Such is the case in Great Britain, 
where certain assessed, house, income, and property taxes are 
direct, and the imposts levied by the excise and customs on 
beer, spirits, wines, tobacco, tea, and other articles are indirect. 

471. By this arrangement, doubtless, any distinction as to 
liabihty is very much lost. Some who should pay large sums, 
perhaps pav comparatively httle; and those who should be 
taxed hghtiy are, in reahty, taxed heavily. Yet, these are 
necessary consequences of -the general disinchnation to pay 
direct and e(}ually- imposed taxes; It is certain, that by the 
system of indirect taxation, many persons in humble life, through 
the consumption of beer, spirits, tobacco, and other articles, 
contribute very large sums to the state, while others who 
abstain from mese ailicles, pay the merest trifle. Indirect 
taxation is, therefore, to a certain extent, ^^Z/'-taxation. It 
happens, indeed, that among the improvident classes, there are 

persona who contribute in wis manner a considerable portion 
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of their earnings to the state. A i)erson in England, for 
example, who consumes a glass of British spirits per day, con- 
tributes about L.l a year to the revenue of the country. 

472. Those who pay no direct taxes, and at the same time 
abstain from the use of taxed articles, do not quite escape the 
effect of taxation. In fact, every person who hves in a 
heavily -taxed country must, in some respects, be a sufferer. 
Taxation withdraws a portion of the means of enterprise. An 
operative, for example, paying no direct or indirect taxes, buys 
his clothes from a draper who pays a certain tax. This tax 
withdraws a portion of the draper's capital, and thus prevents 
him from providing the article quite so cheaply as he otherwise 
might. In this maimer, the operative is really affected by 
taxes from which the law exempts him. Yet, the share so paid 
by him is usually very small, and bears no proportion to the 
amount of direct and mdirect taxes contributed by the bulk of 
the community. 

473. A question has sometimes been raised respecting the 
extent to which taxes are a burden on individuals. It has been 
alleged, that as government spends its revenue among the people, 
the people who pay taxes get the whole amount back again in 
the way of business or employment, and that, therefore, they 
have nothing to complain of. This is an evident fallacy, 
arising from too narrow a view of facts. It is true that 
government, in paying the interest of its debt, and in supporting 
its civil and mihtary affairs, spends its revenue within the 
United Kingdom; and hence, the money paid a^ taxes is diffused 
over the general population. But it is equally certain, that no 
man can receive any portion of the government money except 
in the form of payment for something. Tax-payers, therefore, 
in getting back a share of the taxes, give goods or labour in 
return. Thus, they have first to earn money to pay the taxes, 
and then to labour to recover what they have paid away. 
Taxes, therefore, are imdeniably a burden pressing on those 
who have to contribute them. 

474. On the same narrow consideration of circumstances, it 
has been represented, that it is a good thing for the community 
that there is a national debt ; because it riimishes a ready and 
safe means of investment for spare money (buying into the 
fimds.) The spectacle of people spending the mterest which 
they draw as national creditors, hais also an imposing effect ; 
and that there should at all times be a body of such creditors 
in easy circumstances, who may become patrons of art, is 
considered a useful social arrangement. To attain correct 
ideas on these points, is part of the education of the youn^, 

476. It is not for the benefit oi l^iaa T^a^^^TL^^^cksaX^ '^ ^^'siSSk.>5fc 
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in debt. The obligation to pay the interest of its debt, causes 
the imposition of many taxes, which would otherwise have 
no existence ; and all taxes, as we have seen, act as a burden 
on the community. Were the taxes not exacted, there would 
be so much more money left in people's pockets to employ in 
purchasing articles they wanted, and by that means tnere 
would be additional employment. The national debt, it is true, 
offers a safe investment oi money at interest, but if it had no 
existence, this money would be lent on various pubhc under- 
takings useful to the community, or perhaps it would be 
employed directly in trade. There can be no doubt of its 
finding a profitable outlet. On these accounts, therefore, the 
national debt merely takes the place of other means of invest- 
ment ; it absorbs what others Would get. With regard to the 
value of a class of persons who live to expend tine interest 
of the debt on objects of art, it is evident that it would be fully 
better if people were left to expend the same amount them- 
selves. Were there no national debt, however, there would 
still be a class of persons living on the interest of their money ; 
and the only difference would be, that the interest must come 
from other sources. 

476. The national debt is, in any point of view, a great evil 
to the community ; and the incurring of it must be looked 
upon as having been an act of dire necessity, against which it 
is now useless to repine. However much the debt is to be 
regretted, the honourable and proper course is to provide for 
its hquidation, or at least for the payment of the interest as it 
becomes due. No pubhc act could be more wicked or short- 
sighted than the refusal to meet these demands; for on the 
national faith is founded national credit, and if that were gone, 
national ruin would be the consequence. The safetv of all, 
therefore, is intimately bound up with an honourable discharge 
of pubhc obligations. And it is by the universal recognition 
of this, among other great principles in social pohcy, that 
Great Britain stands conspicuous among the nations of the 
earth. 



THE END. 
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